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“LEFT BEHIND: While America celebrates the return of 
the 52 American hostages, as many as three Americans 
have been left in Iran to await their fate. Journalist Cynthia 
Dwyer, arrested 10 days after the aborted US rescue attempt, 
is in the process of being tried on espionage charges by 
the Iranian Revolutionary Court. The Swiss government 
has sent an observer to the trial and is responsible for trying to 
negotiate her release. It is believed that another American, 
naturalized citizen Zia Nassri, is being held on unspecified 
charges. Meanwhile, the Swiss Embassy released 
information that Mohi Sobhani, another American citizen 
held in Iran since September 6, has been freed from prison. 
These three Americans were not part of the negotiating 
between the United States and Iran during the hostage crisis. 
OFF OUR BACKS: Representatives from over 80 
women’s organizations met on Capitol Hill last Wed- 
nesday to protest some of Reagan’s budget cuts which will 
affect women in the United States. A spokeswoman said 
that she feared that many of Reagan’s cuts would fall very 
hard on poor women and their families, and undercut the 
work feminists have been doing for the last 20 years. The 
groups will focus on such issues as Social Security, pension, 
Job pay and other problems. The 19 members of the 
Congresswoman’s Caucus attended a meeting and pledged to 
work individually on various pieces of legislation that will 
affect women most. 

LOONY TUNES: In a jarring change of tune from 
Carter’s background theme of human rights, it sounds 


“like the major chord of Reagan foreign policy will be anti- 


terrorism. The tune began during Reagan’s first press 
conference with a strongly phrased denunciation of the Soviet 
Union for fostering subversion. Then the President failed to 
comment on the threatened execution of South Korea’s 
major opposition leader during the visit of that country’s 
strongman, Chun Doo Hwan, to Washington. The Carter 
State Department had discouraged the execution. This 
week’s crescendo was Secretary of State Haig’s expulsion 
of US Ambassador to El Salvador, a career diplomat, 
reportedly for his refusal to refer to El Salvador’s anti- 
junta guerillas as terrorists. If they aren’t termed “terrorists,” 
it would be hard for the US to justify the millions of dollars 
worth of riot control and military equipment as antiterrorist 
support. 


BEATS ME: California Judge William Clark, Reagan’s 
appointee to the position of Assistant Secretary of State, 
passed an introductory examination given by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee with somewhat less than flying 
colors. It was revealed Tuesday that Clark could not 
readily give the names of the prime ministers of South Africa 
and Zimbabwe, identify the state of our current relations 
with Brazil or describe the nature of. Britain’s current 
political problems. “I fully recognize that I must devote - 
myself to accelerated study of substantive issues,” Clark 
said during the three-hour interrogation. Clark’s examination 
was, in the words of Senator Nancy Kasselbaum (R-Kan.), 


_ “not supposed to be a foreign service exam.” It is expected 


that Clark will be approved for the post, and will act as 
Secretary of State when Alexander Haig is absent from the 
country. 

BILINGUAL ED GETS THE AX:Claiming that the 
Reagan administration is ‘not going to abandon the civil 
rights” of public school students who cannot speak English, 
Education Secretary T.H. Bell defended himself yesterday 
for his unprecedented hatchet-job of bilingual education last 
Monday. Bell axed former president Carter’s proposed $1 
billion 5-year plan for bilingual education three days ago, 
calling it “harsh, inflexible, burdensome, unworkable, and 
incredibly costly.” Carter’s program would have required 
school districts with over 25 non-English speaking students 
to teach the youths in their native language. Bell’s cut 
will affect California school districts primarily, especially 
those where Spanish-speaking pupils are a clear majority. 
Bell stated that “‘the proposed policies would have required 
that school children be taught in their native language even 
if the school district had 30 or 40 different nationalities in the 
enrollment.” Currently none of California’s school dis- 
tricts have such an ethnic diversity. Congressperson 
Robert Garcia (D-NY), commenting on Bell’s actions, said 
that “‘if this is the first major educational decision of the 
Reagan administration, then this country is in for absolute 
disaster.” Garcia added that Haitians, Vietnamese, and 
other new immigrants to the US will be hard hit by the 
Bell decision. 
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Students greet the Academic Senate 


by Shaun MacDonald 


Chanting ‘‘N-E-S, Yes,” 400 students gathered under- 
neath dark skies outside last week’s Academic Senate 
meeting. After a rally and march through campus, the 
students greeted faculty members entering the Academic 
Senate meeting with loud cheers supporting UCSC’s evalua- 
tion system. 

The issue of the day was the proposed H/P/F. grading 
system. The persistent crowd waited through speeches and 
deliberations before the Committee on Undergraduate Courses 
and Curricula introduced the new grading proposal for 
discussion. After an hour of speeches by students and faculty, 
the meeting was adjourned without a vote on the H/P/F 
proposal. The CUCC was instructed to consider the discussion 
about the proposal and its alternatives (most notably Donald 
Wittman’s call for an A-F grade option) and to present its 
views at the next Academic Senate meeting on February 25. 

The cautious actions of the Academic Senate were 
welcomed by members of the Ad Hoc. Committee Against 
Competitive Grading. ‘‘If the debate is drawn out,” Cheryl 
Shanks of the Ad Hoc Committee said, “‘important points 
concerning longterm issues will be brought out. Students and 
faculty together will make a responsible decision about our 
evaluation system.” 

The day of student activism started at 1:00 with a rally at 
the Bay Tree parking lot. Music, comedy, and speeches 
supporting UCSC and its unique style of education sparked 
an enthusiasm in the crowd which lasted all day. 

After an introductory speech by a member of the Ad Hoc 
Committee—which organized the rally—the Guerrilla 
Theater Group entertained the crowd with some social 
comedy, and more student speeches, skits and songs kept the 
crowd primed and energetic. 

In addition to the students, Community Studies Lecturer 
and Santa Cruz City Councilmember Mike Rotkin spoke at 
the rally. In relating grades to capitalism, Rotkin declared 

- that “The school system, in general, is assembled not to 
instruct people, but to stratify people for corporate machinery.” 

It began to rain as the students started their march to 
Performing Arts and the Academic Senate meeting, but the 
weather did little to dampen the enthusiasm of the marchers, 
whose numbers grew as the march passed the library and 


classrooms. Throughout the afternoon meeting the senti-. 


ments of the students were made clear to the faculty and 
occasional uproars of applause would drown out speakers, 
interrupting the meeting. 

There was no decision made on the H/P/F proposal. (it 
may be tabled in committee in favor of other grade proposals), 
but other important votes were made at the faculty meeting. A 
CUCC proposal which would have replaced joint majors 
with the traditional major/minor systems of other universities 
was defeated by a vote of 31 to 29. 


After the discussion and vote on joint majors, a request was 
made that the student interest in the H/P/F proposal be 
recognized—by changing the agenda so the grading proposal 
would be discussed next. After a short debate the motion was 
defeated—an action which many students believed was 
intended to stifle their interest in the meeting by making them 
wait for discussion of the H/P/F proposal. 

The CUCC also proposed three alternatives to the present 
method of awarding college and board of studies honors to 
UCSC graduates. CUCC chairperson John Halverson ex- 
plained that these proposals—if accepted—would meet a 
requirement of the statewide UC Academic Senate which 
states that no more than 20 percent of any campus’s 
graduates can receive honors. 

Some faculty during the discussion questioned the value of 
any honors recognition, while others criticized what they 
considered an “‘arbitrary’”’ 20 percent limit on honors. Dane 
Archer, a sociology professor, pointed out that over 50 
percent of Harvard students graduate with honors, and others 
stated that at least 30 percent of UCSC graduates receive 
honors. 

Despite Halverson’s warning that “a vote against the 
proposals could mean no honors at all for us,” the Academic 


Senate voted against all three proposed changes in the-honors 
ystem, requesting instead that the committee consider other 
ways to meet the statewide requirement. 

Although two proposals from his committee had already 
been defeated, Halverson had one rhore to introduce: H/P/F. 
“It looks like we’re having an enrollment crisis,’’ Halverson 
stated, ‘“‘but we have no proof that our grading system has 
anything to do with it.” Admitting that even the CUCC 
disagreed about the H/P/F proposal, Halverson then opened 
up the discussion. 

Economics Professor Donald Wittman was the first to 
speak, and he immediately proposed another grading system— 
an A-F grade option for all students. “If anything, grades will 
improve the narrative evaluation,” Wittman said. 

Jeff Ringold, one of the three students who spoke to the 
Academic Senate about grades, disagreed strongly with 
Wittman. ‘“‘When added to the narrative evaluation, letter 
grades are sure to debase the quality of the NES, if not 
destroy it altogether,” Ringold argued. “‘A number of faculty 
vow already that they will not write evaluations if they also 
have to give out grades.” 

David Swanger, a professor of education and crea ive 
writing, also questioned the validity of grades. Swar ger 
explained that he had taken a class through Univer sity 
Extension last quarter, and described the grade he received as 
a meaningless symbol, calling it the “lid on the box” which 
represents a closure of the learning experience. 

Most proponents of either the H/P/F system or a grade 
option used statistics from the Archer Report to support their 
views. Conducted by sociologist Archer and some of his 
students last year, the survey showed that some students 
attending other UC campuses chose not to attend UCSC 
because of our narrative evaluation system. The emphasis 
on—and interpretations of—the survey has been criticized by 
supporters of the NES and also by members of the research 
unit which conducted the survey. 

Sociology and Community Studies Professor William 
Friedland did not criticize the findings of the survey directly 
at the meeting, but he did question the validity of the 
“enrollment crisis.”” Friedland then went on to say that even 
if there were an enrollment crisis, he would have to question 
the idea of ‘‘rennovating” UCSC in order to “‘sell’’ it. 

Student speaker Laura Carter said that she believed 
UCSC already has enough sales appeal. Accompanied by an 
outburst of cheers, she emphasized that point by handing 
Academic Senate Chairperson Brewster Smith over 3,000 
petition signatures of students who oppose the H/P/F 
proposal. 

The meeting was called to an end without a final vote on the 
H/P/F proposal. Students were encouraged by the defeats of 
the major/minor and revised honors proposals, but were 
unsure about the prospects ofthe more controversial grading 
system proposals. The Ad Hoc Committee is presently 
reorganizing and has not yet decided what action will be 
taken before the next Academic Senate meeting. 
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Beach 
Flats 
Main- 
line 


by Richard Rubin 


The Santa Cruz City Council has refused to fund public 
works projects for the Beach Flats neighborhood as they 
would for other sections of the city. 

In a meeting on January 27, the council decided to use a 
$106,000 federal grant intended for neighborhood rehabili- 
tation to repair water mains in the Beach Flats. Such public 
works projects are normally funded from other municipal 
revenues.: 

A number of people from the neighborhood argued that the 
money, provided by the Office of Housing and Community 
Development (HCD), would be better spent on. social 
programs or housing, and that the city should provide 
adequate water systems for Beach Flats residents as they 
would for the rest of Santa Cruz. Conflict over the funds 
seems to be ari annual event in Santa Cruz. 

Beach Flats residents are concerned over what they see as 
a chronic housing problem in the area. (see CHP Nov. 20, 
1980). 

City Councilmember Mike Rotkin pointed out that “during 
the ’60s and ’70s urban renewal programs often became urban 
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removal programs.” He suggested the HCD funds be used to 
help residents deal with the increased rents and other 
negative aspects created by redevelopment. 

Lou Barfield, owner of the recently renovated Casa Alta 
Motel, replied ““The logical extension of the argument that 
improvements of housing lead to increased rents would be 
that dis-improvements of housing lead to decreased rents.” 

Not only did Barfield improve the Casa Alta, he con- 
verted it to a motel, says Eilene Smith, a Beach Flats 
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resident. The change from apartment complex to motel 
brought increased rents. Smith estimates that 90 percent of 
the residents there couldn’t afford the increase and have since 


.-moved out. 


Smith added, “Housing and Urban Renewal monies are 
designated on behalf of low and moderate income people. But 


.in fact, it will push them out of their homes.” 


Much concern is felt over the possible gentrification of the 
Beach Flats. Venice in southern California, and Haight- 
Ashbury in San Francisco, are two neighborhoods where 
poorer residents have been forced from their homes in the 
name of redevelopment. 

Arnie Fischman of the Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Committee brought up the idea of other forms of housing 
ownership in the Beach Flats. Presently 95 percent of area 
residents are renters and over 40 percent of their landlords 
live outside Santa Cruz county. Fischman pointed to the 
success of cooperatively-owned houses and apartments as an 
alternative, using nearby Salinas as an example. 


“Housing and Urban Renewal monies 
_are designated on behalf of low and 


moderate income people. But in 


] fact, it will push them out of their 


homes.” 


Beach Flats residents found a sympathetic ear in council- 
member Bert Muhly. He said, “I cannot see how to improve 
the quality of life unless we start with housing.” Muhly 
suggested using the federal funds to help renovate existing 
housing. 

Not all city council members agreed, however. Spiro 
Mellis’ first remarks of the evening showed dissatisfaction 
with the proceedings. ‘I’m amazed at what I’m hearing 
here,” he announced. Mellis added if the money isn’t spent on 
the water lines, “then let’s give it back to the Feds.” 

In the end it was a half victory-half defeat for some Beach 
Flat residents. By a four to three vote, the council defeated a 
motion by Mike Rotkin to re-allocate the HCD funds for 
housing rehabilitation. Instead, money was secured by council- 
member Bruce Van Allen’s motion to remove $81,000 from 
inactive city projects and use it for rehabilitation. Council- 
member Dr. John Mahaney was the lone dissenter. 
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Rain, kids and crosswalks 


by Julie Aronson 


Anybody who drives, bicycles, walks, or takes the bus up 
High or Bay streets will be familiar with Eldeen Gaine and 
John Luke. Clad in bright orange and wearing official police 
department caps, they are the crossing guards, helping 
Westlake Elementary School students get to and from school 
safely. 

John Luke stands at the base of the school, on the corner of 
High and Moore streets. Eldeen Gaine is stationed at the 
intersection on Bay Street where Nobel and Iowa Drives 
meet. 

What is it like to be a crossing guard? On the day I went to 
find out, it was rainy and cold. Yet John and Eldeen are out 
there, rain or shine, five days a week. 

I walked up to John Luke and asked if he would talk about 
his job. “There isn’t all that much to know,” he said, his eyes 
betraying pleasure and embarrassment. “‘If I save one little 
life, it’s worth it. That’s what it’s all about, and pretty much 
all there is to being a crossing guard.” 

John has been a crossing guard for ten years in Santa Cruz, 
and at his present location for four and a half. In the 30 years 
he has lived and worked in California, he hasn’t missed a 
week of work. At 76, he attributes this to staying healthy, 
eating and sleeping well, and staying active on the job. When 
not on the corner helping kids cross safely, he’s usually busy 
with his garden in Capitola. 

Since he’s been observing school children day to day for so 
long, I asked John if he felt that kids are changing, getting 
tougher and less respectful toward adults. *‘I don’t think that’s 
true,” he replied. ‘*The kids are basically the same as they've 
always been, thinking and talking about the same things—like 
baseball—that they were ten years ago. Well, maybe there’s 
one difference—this year they seem to be a little better 
dressed.” 

John doesn’t know all the children by name, but he does 
know them by sight. He’s familiar with all their habits and 
tendencies. “Basically, it’s the same kids that are always late 
to school,” he says, “‘and I can usually predict exactly when 
they'll show up at this corner.’” Although it was about 20 
minutes after the last bell had rung, John was still expecting a 
couple of boys ““who ought to be coming down the street any 
minute now.” 

Does John have favorites among the kids? ‘““No,” he says. 
‘| try not to get that attached. I like all the kids, and I try not to 
have any favorites. That would hurt the other kids.” 

While we talked, John regularly looked over my shoulder 
towards the 7-11 down the street, hoping to sight the two 
habitual stragglers. Sure enough, they soon appeared a block 
away, walking as slow as humanly possible. John’s face 
relaxed as he spotted them. “There come my two guys now,” 
he said with a smile. 

“On the 13th of March, I will have been working as a 
crossing guard for two years.”’ Before getting her permanent 
position on Bay and Nobel, Eldeen Gaine worked at various 
locations as a substitute. She is enthusiastic about her work, 
and is very glad to have this permanent position. 

She had previously been a school teacher, teaching band 
and orchestra in Salinas and San Jose. But that was “a long 
time ago,” and in order to teach again she would have to go 
back to college for a credential. **I don’t earn enough to go 

back to college,” she says. So she will continue to be a 
crossing guard. That seems to be all right with her, for “next 
to teaching, this is the best work there is if you love kids.” 

The children keep Eldeen well stocked with treats from 
home and 7-11 as they come by the comer. They've also 
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supplied her with the chair that sits on the corner of Bay and 
Iowa—where she reads and chats with passers-by when she’s 
not guiding kids across the avenue. 

“One little girl brings my chair to the corner before school 
each morning and takes it home with her in the afternoon.” 
says Eldeen, who takes the bus to and from work each day. 
“She insists on doing it, even though the chair is practially 
bigger than she is.” 

The chair has been broken, slashed, and stolen during her 
time here. But the children and their parents always manage 
to fix or replace it for her. Eldeen helps to keep the 
neighborhood kids safe, and in return the neighborhood takes 
care of her. = 

“I got six gifts and a little money at Christmas time,” 
Eldeen adds. “*And Mr. Luke received gifts, too, including 
enchiladas that some Filipino kids brought him.” 

Crossing guards are hired by the city police department. 
There is one for each elementary school, with the exception 
of Westlake School, which has two. Because the average shift 
lasts only four to five hours, crossing guards are not 
considered full-time employees, and hence are not eligible for 
the same benefits and retirement pay received by normal city 
employees. The city does cover their expenses if they are hurt 
while on the job. 

Eldeen feels a personal obligation to the safety of the kids. 
Although her shift ends at 2:45, there are often stragglers who 
don’t reach the corner until later. Moreover, children who 
participate in afterschool activities must often cross the strget 
during rush hour traffic. Eldeen will often work on her own 
time when there are still kids needing to cross the street. 
‘Often those cars driving up Bay Street will turn up into Iowa 
Drive real fast,” she says, mentioning that she once sprained 
an ankle and bruised her ribs jumping out of the way of a car 
that took the turn too fast. 

Like John Luke, Eldeen knows all the kids, and makes a 
mental note of them as they come by each morning. 

**T always know who comes by. If I don’t see someone for a 
few days, I'll call their house to find out if they’re OK. One 
child was gone for a couple of days, so I called, and found out 
that he was sick. A couple of days later, when he was well 
enough to come back to school, he brought me a flower.”’ She 
pauses, smiling. ‘I guess that was because he knew I cared 
about him.” 

Eldeen thinks that her job is well-suited for older people 
and seniors. ‘The kids are more respectful, and relate to us 
as they would their grandparents. The need for the kind of 
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discipline that often causes tension between teachers and kids 
is absent.” 

“You have to give a lot—the more you give, the more you 
get back. I love kids ‘cause you never know what they're 
going to say. The feeling’s there, the meaning’s there. Yeah, I 
like what I'm doing. I think I'll do it for another 80 or 90 
years.” 

The rain is coming down harder now. The street has grown 
quiet and empty. The children are all in class. 

Neither John nor Eldeen ever go into the school building. 
say that they do not feel comfortable there, that they are not 
part of the administration. , 

When not on duty, John sits in his truck, parked on the 
corner. ““There’s no use driving all the way home—by the 
time I’d get there, I’d just have to turn around and start back.” 

Meanwhile, Eldeen sits at the bus stop, where she is 
sheltered from the rain. As the bus comes toward her, she 
waves it by. 


TRAVEL/STUDY PROGRAMS: INFORMATION 

Summer 1981: Europe, Africa, Asia 

School Year ’81/82: Nine European Colleges 

Representative of American Institute for 
Foreign Study 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE RM. 292 F 

Central Services 

February 20, 11:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
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MORE MONEY FOR UC EMPLOYEES: The University 
of California Regents have recommended to the California 
State Segislature a 9.5 percent wage adjustment for UC 
employees. 

The pay increase was proposed because UC employees 
receive lower wages than employees at comparable univer- 
sities. The adjustment is based on the salaries earned by 
employees of Comell, Harvard, Yale, Stanford, University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, New York State University at Buffalo, and the 
University of Illinois. 

The 9.5 percent adjustment falls 2.9 percent short of the 
cost of living increase for fiscal year 1980. 

The wage adjustment, if approved by the lawmakers in 
Sacramento, will take effect in the coming fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 1981. 


429-2430 


APPLICATIONS UP: According to the UCSC Office of Ad- 
missions, applictions are up 40 percent from last year at this 
time. They are up 70 percent if we include Berkeley redirects. 
On January 30, 1980, UCSC had received 1,206 fresh- 
person applications, none of whom were Berkeley redirects. 
As of January 30, this year, we had received 2,167 fresh- 
person applications last year were 2,657, including Berkeley 
redirects. It is not known what this year’s total will be. 
Olga Euben, Associate Director of Admissions, attributes 
the rise in applications to better organization within the 
Admissions Office and better high school outreach. ‘‘More 
schools were hit, EOP and Admissions have been coordi- 
nating their work and followup has been superb,” she said. 
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4 CHP. What similarities do you see between the times weare_ sizable socialist or communist movement. The realm of try and get rid of the corporations, but to limit their political 
in now and the times you wrote about in The Haunted discourse is very much center or center-right. This has avery activities. 
Fifties? bad influence on policy. Photo by Renee Martinez: ‘4 corporation is by law a fictitious person. The law 
Stone: The new times have just begun, we don’t know what ee , ceases provides that a group of men with money to invest can forma 
es they’re going to bring. I think there is a danger of a revival of corporation and invest their money in its body, without 
T that kind of period. A lot of right-wing groups behind Reagan becoming personally liable for the debts of the corporation. It 
dy are talking of resuming investigations of the kind the Un- } is avery ancient method of doing business for what were often 
ty American Activities Committee and the Internal Security very risky ventures, such as trading voyages, which were 
in Committee conducted. I think the Senate Judiciary Commit- quite dangerous in those times. 
ne tee has already voted to abolish its constitutional rights What the state cannot create is the individual. The 
committee which did wonderful work in defense of liberty. individual has a sub-stratum of rights the state cannot infringe 
le These groups behind Reagan talk about getting govern- upon. That is the basis of a free society. A corporation, 
ment off our backs which is, by the way, one of the stupidest however, is created by the state and does not have the same 
In phrases I’ve ever heard. In regards to things like woman’s rights as an individual in the society. Congress cannot pass a 
ar rights, abortion, civil liberties and constitutional liberties, law affecting the electoral activity of a citizen, but it can pass 
they are going to try to get government back on our backs, a law affecting the electoral activity of a corporation. 
strengthen the FBI and the CIA. I think all those things which Otherwise, these huge aggregations of power would have 
happened in the Fifties are possible again. enormous political power. The problem is to cut down 
CHP: Why do you think Ronald Reagan was elected corporate intrusion into politics. You can’t get rid of the 
i president of the United States? corporation. Even in socialist countries you have corporate 
4 Stone: The first reason is there is a deep split in the American forms used in government. 
: working class between white workers, and on the other hand, CHP: What do you see as particularly hopeful in these 
‘ Black and Brown. The labor movement was faced with the terrible times? 
: spectacle of many trade union members voting Republican for Stone: The hopeful thing is that there is a growing recognition 
iy the first time. The second reason was that Carter had a very of the basic problems of mankind. There’s a‘ world-wide 
low capacity for leadership and didn’t carry conviction. He environmentalist movement. There’s a movement of sym- 
y was the closest thing to a Republican the Democrats have pathy with the Third World, which is a terrible mess but 
elected since Grover Cleveland. which we have to help develop. 
ie The majority of American people were so disgusted with More than perhaps ever before there is a readiness for 
. the vapidity of the campaign, the fact that its low intellectual 5 ee common action. One of the great problems of the world right 
we quality made it seem like a big farce with two dummies CHP: What do you think of the situation of Third World now is that so many of the problems are beyond the capacity 
‘| running for president, that they stayed home and didn’t vote countries today? of any individual, or national state. Even the two greatest 


The gnm outlook: 


Interview with I.F. Stone 


by Jeff Kahrs 


Editor’s note: I. F. Stone’s contributions to American 
Journalism in the 20th century have left an indelible mark 
on the consciousness of many a reporter and reader. 
For years his 1.F. Stone’s Weekly provided what many 
considered the best insights into the machinations of the 
Jederal government and the Washington political scene. In 
his own words, Stone would like to be remembered as a 
damned good “bird-dog,” a reporter with the natural knack 
for good investigative stories. 

This collection of material was compiled from press 
conferences and talks I. F. Stone gave on campus last week. 


at all. It was kind of a consumers’ protest against shoddy 
material and goods. 

CHP: Did you ever consider running for office? 

Stone: Never. Once when I was running the weekly I was 
asked by an audience, “Izzie, what would you do if you were 
elected president?”’ I said I’d resign and start a four-page 
weekly Washington newsletter. 

CHP: Why isn’t there a big leftist movement in the United 
States? 

Stone: Nothing solidifies a regime like victory and war; 
nothing destroys it like defeat and war. The first World War 
destroyed the three ancient dynasties in Europe. Similarly, 
the two great world wars solidified the capitalist regime in this 
country because we were able to fight two big wars without 
being touched, except for Pearl Harbor. We grew healthy on 
the carnage. Both wars were enormous sources of American 
wealth and power and we emerged from the two of them as the 
greatest power in the world. We had so much wealth that a lot 
of it could dribble down. Our standards of living rose. The 
middle class and ownership of property grew. 

Another part of it is that America really has been a land of 
opportunity. Despite all shortcomings, the ideal of equality 
and equal opportunity has been a tremendous reality for 
millions of Americans. There’s hardly an American, except 
large measures of the Black and Brown people, who hasn’t 
known progress and improved social status. There’s tremen- 
dous satisfaction with the system as is. Also, little inquisi- 
tions and purges like the McCarthy era, where anybody who 
is communist or socialist or radical could be defamed, 
demeaned and driven out of public office gets rid of leftists. 
All these diverse tendencies—some good, some bad—help to 
explain the oe of a left here. 


CHP: How would you evaluate the state of freedom of the 
press in the United States at present? 

Stone: There’s not enough freedom of the press in the United 
States. It’s not by a long shot as bad as the Soviet Union. 
However, we still have a discernible line in the realm of 
discourse allowed within the great popular newspapers. The 
information available is limited on the left and on the right, 
but much more so on the left. Anything that smacks of 
socialism, government ownership, public planning or social 
planning gets a very short shrift. Those who espouse 
alternative proposals are relegated, not to writing for the 
drawer, but to small peripheral publications such as The 
Nation. We're the only major industrial country with no 


Stone: It’s a very mixed bag of countries; some are doing a 
good job, and some are doing a lousy job. In some of these 
countries the common people are more oppressed by their 
new leaders than they were by the old imperialists. How do 
you know what people are thinking unless you listen to them? 
How can you hear their voices unless they can speak? I think 
this talk about the Third World countries as if they were 
something completely different is nonsense. 

You listen to what workers are saying in Poland, what the 
underground writers are saying in the Soviet Union. They all 
want freedom of the press. The Jeffersonian ideal that there 
should be a free press to put a check on government, is a great 
fundamental ideal for the whole world. 

CHP: Do you think groups such as the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Nazi party should be allowed to enjoy freedom of speech 
rights in the United States? 

Stone: Yes, I do. I think it’s very dangerous to put ifs and 
buts in the first amendment. There are limitations on political 
activity when it spills over into the advocacy of assassination 
or crime. Political freedom is not the same as the right to 
encourage or engage in criminal activity. But so long as a 
party is purely engaged in the propagation of political ideals, 
no matter how much we may dislike them, they have a right to 
do so. 

CHP: What do you think has caused the recent emergence in 
the world of strongly fundamentalist religious groups? 
Stone: They’re dismayed by the complexities of modern life 
and the difficulties inherent in this complexity. There is a 
revival all over the world of fundamentalism. You can see it in 
Islam with the Ayatollah, in Israel with the Gush Heamonen. 
In our own country we can see it in the south with the 


tendency to go back to religious dogma, to the womb of faith 
that anwers all questions, without your having to thipk. 
Everything that humanity has won since the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the Enlightenment are in danger because of 
this movement back to literal fundamentalist religion. These 
movements too often foment a human ethnic bigotry. It’s a 
menace to the whole planet. 

I don’t know how the moral majority reads the gospel. The 
first Greek I read was the gospel of Saint John. I think they’re 
wonderful, there are great truths in them. As a Jew, I regard 
the Christians as a minor radical Jewish sect. I’ve looked 
back at the gospel to find out where the devil did Jerry 
Falwell find Jesus preaching on the subject of the Panama 
Canal? I couldn’t find it. How did they turn Jesus into a 
supporter of the military industrial complex? 

CHP: I think there are very few people who question the 
enormous power that corporations wield politically in the 
United States. Can the power of the corporations be 
broken at this point? 
Stone: No, I don’t think so. The corporate form ot doing 
business is a very useful social device. The problem is not to 


states, America and Russia, with enormous natural resources 
and populations, can’t by themselves solve the problems of 
pollution, inflation, of equitable distribution of agricultural 
resources. 

But above all this there’s a growing consciousness that the 
arms race cannot be solved in the framework of the nation- 
state. Since the mid-19th century there has been a growing 
awareness of the need for world government. The league of 
Nations, for all its problems, was the beginning of a world 
government. After the second world war we formed the 
United nations, which is the basis for our present recognition 
that so many of our problems have become world problems. 

We have a World Bank, a World Development organi- 
zation, Food and Agricultural organization. There are groups 
of organizations which reflect the need for world perception. 

Unfortunately, we’re racing against an arms race that is so 
swift, so complex and so hard to control it is discouraging. 
Still, we can evoke supporters in the military. Omar Bradley 
in 1957 said ‘‘after the missile, will come the anti-missile, 
after the anti-missile the anti-anti-missile, there’s no way out 
technologically, we have to learn together.” We have some 
military men on our side. We can invoke George Washington, 
who in his farewell address warmed against an ‘‘overgrown’ 
military establishment.” We can turn to another great 
military president, Eisenhower, who in his farewell address 
warned us against the ‘‘military-industrial complex.” It’s a 
pleasure to hear that Generdl La Roque is organizing a 
meeting in April in Holland where maverick generals and 
admirals from all NATO countries are going to sit down and 
soberly discuss what a nuclear war would mean to Europe. 

There are countervailing forces. We need a lot of sober 
thought, sober discussion and sober evaluation. 
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BAGNASCO AND JOHNS 


511 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ @ 423-9042 
Prices effective through 2-18-81 


Valentine’s Day Specials | 


BOURBONS 

Jack Daniel’s ............ Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 9.18 
Early Times......... eee s Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 8.23 
Old Crow... cisescccees Now 10.99, Case 65.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.46 
Kessler .................. Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
liter, reg. 7.75 
Seagram’s 7 Crown...... Now 11.29, Case 67.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.05 
Seagram’s VO ...... ae Now 6.99, Case 83.88 
750 mi., reg. 8.95 
Lord Calvert ............. Now 6.39, Case 76.68 
liter, reg. 8.64 
Windsor Canadian....... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.58 

VODKA 
Reiska .................. now 7.99, Case 47.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.00 
Fleischmann’s............ Now 3.99, Case 47.88 
liter, reg. 5.66 
Stolichnaya ............ Now 10.19, Case 122.28 
100 proof, 750 mi., reg. 11.85 

SCOTCH 
Smuggler............... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.07 
pO: ia een Ge ea aiess . Now 10.29, Case 123.48 
liter, reg. 14.11 
White Horse ............. Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi., reg. 10.03 

BRANDY 
Almaden ................ Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 13.54 
MNTOW vii ciccedoeeasesys Now 5.69, Case 68.28 
liter, reg. 7.16 

RUM 
[et | ae SE Now 8.59, Case 57.54 
light & dark, 1.75 liter, reg. 10.14 
ht Gee eee ee re Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 9.99 
GIN 

CONG c iics Sasa aes Now 9:29, Case 55.74 
1.75 liter, reg. 11.03 
Tanqueray............... Now 7. 99, Case 95.88 
750 ml, reg. 10.32 

TEQUILA 
Montezuma Gold......... Now 8.99, Case 53.94 


1.75 liter, reg. 12.97 


Sauza Gold .............- Now 5.69, Case 68.28 
750 ml., reg. 7.63 
LIQUEURS 

Kahlua ............... Now 11.39, Case 136.68 
liter, reg. 14.66 

Dom B&B ............ Now 12.99, Case 155.88 
750 mi, reg. 17.32 

Balley's Irish Cream ..... Now 8.29, Case 198.96 
500 mi, reg. 10.39 

WINE 


J. Lohr 1979 Chein Blanc . Now 3.65, Case 43.80 
750 mi. 


Almaden ................ Now 3.65, Case 43.80 
Cabernet Sauvignon, 750 mi. 


Paul Mason Emerald Dry. .Now 2.99, i 35.88 


750 mi. 

Bolla, Soava, Valpolicella ..Now 3.49, Case 41.88 

750 mi. 

J. Drouhin............... Now 4.25, Case 51.00 

Beaujolais Villages, 1978 

Kenderman Liebfraumiich.. Now 4.39, Case 52.60 
‘Wente Chablis ........... Now 3.89, Case 23.34 

1.5 liter 

inglenook ............... Now 3.49, Case 20.94 
_ Burgundy, Vin Rose, Rhine, Chablis, 1.5 liter 

Fratelli Lambrusco ....... Now 3.99, Case 23.94 

1.5 liter 

CBO sitichiee dans Now 3.99, Case 15.96 

Mt. Chablis, Vin Rose, Burgundy, 3.0 liters 

Crt oo as eat ee Now 3.69, Case 14.76 

Vino Bianco, 3.0 liters 

SHERRY 

Diy SOCK. 56c4b bi siexs Now 5.99, Case 71.88 

750 ml 

Ivison’s Amontillado ...... Now 2.99, Case 35.88 

750 mi. 

CHAMPAGNE 
riper Heidseck Extra Dry ... 10.88, Case 130.56 
mi. 
nol ora Bros. Brut/Extra Dry 4.99, Case 59.00 
m 
Stanford Extra Dry ........... 2.33, Case 27.96 
750 mi. 
COLD BEER SPECIALS 

Tuborg Gold, 12 oz. bottles ............. 6 pac, 1.79 

Old Milwaukee, 12 oz. cans ............ 12 pac, 2.79 

Steinlager, 12 oz. botties................. 6 pac, 3.49 


From New Zealand 
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THE POOR HOUSE: According to the Santa 
Cruz Housing Advisory Committee, the out- 
look for low income housing in Santa Cruz is 
very bleak. This is true despite the passage in 
1979 of Measure O, which declared that 
15 percent of newly constructed homes in the 
city must be for people with low to moderate 
incomes. 

Two years later only 78 ‘‘affordable”’ units 
have been approved, 50 of them in a single 
development. 

Measure O’s growth control program, ris- 
ing land prices, high interest rates and con- 
structed homes in the city must be for people 
with low to moderate incomes. 

Two years later only 78 ‘‘affordable”’ units 
have been approved, 50 of them in a single 
development. 

Measure O’s growth control program, ris- 
ing land prices, high interest rates and con- 
struction costs were cited as reasons for the 
lack of low-income housing. 

One committee member feels that the 
construction of publicly-owned housing is 
the only way for low income people to live in 
Santa Cruz. 


CULTURAL DISCRIMINATION: Jimmy Griffin, 
head of the Santa Cruz chapter of the 
NAACP rapped the County Cultural Coun- 
cil last week for their failure to allocate funds 
for an annual Black Culture Week. 

Yankee Johnson, director of the Commis- 
sion, replied that the move not to fund the 
project was ‘“‘more a function of the amount 
of money involved.” The Council awarded 
$80,000 to local arts groups. Supervisor 
Gary Patton objected to the failure to fund 
the NAACP, and directed the Council to 
better serve ethnic groups in the future. 


photo by Joan Lockhan 


Eael said the DCN’s decision should be very 

4 persuasive in the final ruling made by the 
7 state hearing officer and the Director of the 
1 Office of Statewide Health Planning and 
f] Development. 


4 on Community Hospital’s attempt to block 


ss plained to county and state officials that the 


IF THE SUIT FITS: Three suits have been filed 
to prevent the application of land use bills 
approved-at the final meeting of the old board 
of supervisors last December 23. 

The County is being sued by the Day 
Vatiey Homeowners’ Association for its ap- 
proval of two-acre subdivisions in an area 
restricted to ten acre minimums. 

A second suit by the City of Santa Cruz 
contends that runoff from the development of 
44 lots at the Graham Hill Show Grounds 
could seriously damage the city’s water 
supply downstream. 

The Resource Defense Fund has filed a 
third suit against the old board’s decision to 
rezone a number of park areas to open them 
for residential construction. 


HOSPITAL WARS UPDATED: In a reversal of a 
position that will have an important impact in 
the state’s final ruling on Dominican Hospi- 
tal’s expansion proposal, the state Division 
of Certificate of Need (DCN) has decided to 
recommend to the state hearing officer that 
Dominican be allowed to add 87 beds. 
Community Hospital has opposed the 
expansion during court hearings, arguing 
that it will increase the number of surplus 
beds at their facility. 
John Rosskopf, representing DCN, said 
that they had changed their position because 
of ‘“‘overwhelming support for Dominican’s 
proposal from residents and the Board of 
Supervisors, and positive recommendations 
from the private Health Systems Agency 
which studied the proposal.” Dominican’s 
overutilization of existing beds and the will- 
ingness of the hospital to reduce the scope of 
their expansion also contributed to the de- 
cision. 
Paul Gordon, attorney for Dominican, 


DCN’s position will have a negative effect 


the expansion, but hearings should continue for 
at least another month. 


NO FREE LUNCH: The California Department 
of Aging (CDA) last week ordered Food and 
Nutrition Services (FNS) to cut at least 182 
of the daily meals served at local senior 
centers as of February |. 

Sam Karp, the FNS coordinator, ex- 


current budgetary shortfall of some $100,000 

is the result of inflation, a fall-off in dona- 
tions from meal recipients, and the failure of 
the Department of Aging to release some 
available funding before July 1. 

Food and Nutrition Services, which has 
for six years served hot meals to all elderly 
people that need them, has been warned by 
the CDA that if the cuts are not made, the 
state may charge them with mismanagement. 

Karp replied that the board “‘refuses to be 
intimidated by such irresponsible threats,” 
and added that the US has provided millions 
of dollars to military juntas in the past year. 


2238 Mission St. Santa Cruz 


now featuring 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


Fri & Sat 8—12 p.m. 


Now Appearing: 


STEVE HASTINGS 


STEVE HASTINGS is a singer, songwriter, guitarist 

and journalist living in downtown San Jose. Most of the 
songs he plays have been picked up downtown, from players 
who sit by the fountains or play at the coffeehouses and 
pizza parlors. He also writes plenty of his own tunes, 
everything from lonely blues to rock anthems. 


The theme of Hastings’ music changes every year. In ’79 it 
was “city music’. In 1980, “anger and hope”. But the ideal 
is this: ‘Play ’em something they like, and maybe 

they’ll sing along”. 
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Violence on campus: 
Can I get a witness? 


by Richard von Busack 


On Saturday, Jan. 24, a campus concert was marred by 
violence. Betty Turner, a senior, was videotaping a per- 
formance at the College Five dining hall by Black Diamond, 
a band composed of two of her children and two San Jose 
locals. According to Turner, a group of students invited by 
her to watch the taping became rowdy, overturning tables, 
destroying her buffet, and insulting the band. A fight broke 
out, and Roger Silverstein, a College Five student, was 
beaten. 

“‘We invited them to watch the show,” Turner said. “I had 
hired the band for part of my senior show...I produced the 
band both literally and figuratively. Those students were 
flipping them the bird, and treading on the food. We asked 
them to leave three times...we weren’t going to stand around 
and have our equipment destroyed...I’ve spoken to my 
attorney, and these people can be charged with breaking and 
entering, assault, and invasion of privacy. My band was 
justifiably provoked.” 

One student who witnessed the incident said that a group of 
about a dozen students who came to watch Black Diamond 
began to taunt the band. ‘““These guys came in shouting ‘Rock 
and Roll is dead!’ They were dancing, just having a good time. 
They were new-wavers; I guess they couldn’t relate to the 
heavy metal Black Diamond was playing.” 

The band stopped playing and began to exchange insults 
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Just a phone call away... 


429-9955 
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with the crowd. Part of the band’s entourage moved over to 
where the students were dancing. One of them walked up to 
Roger and decked him. Then the lights went out. 

James 
Lee, a College Five student, claimed that the fight was started 
by the band. “‘The drummer got off the stage, went over and 
hit him (Silverstein) from the side, threw him down and 
started kicking him in the head.” Another student corrobor- 
ated this story. ‘“The drummer and an older guy in the band 
worked him over, kicking him in the face. He (Silverstein) 
was being rude, but nobody asked him to leave, no one made 
any attemot to deal with him rationally.” 


Reagan and 


by Consuelo Flores 


The next four years of Reagan will be a trying period for 
everyone—everyone who isn’t rich or in society’s main- 
stream, that is. And for the Chicano, to live may mean to 
struggle for mere existence. 

But there is hope, and on Tuesday, February 10, at 3:30 
pm in Classroom Unit II, Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzales, 
founder of the Crusade For Justice and author of the epic 
poem “I Am Joaquin,” will speak on Chicano organizing in 
the ’80s. The speech will give those who attend a realistic 
perspective on what the upcoming decade has in store for the 
Chicano; politically, socially and financially. Gonzales will 
also suggest possible solutions to problems. 

The attendance of a non-Chicano audience is of great 
importance because there is a desperate need to inform 
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QUICHE 

our own recipe of vegies, cheese & chiles 

TUESDAY........SWEET & SOUR CHICKEN 
with rice 

WEDNESDAY...CHILE RELLENO CASSAROLE $1.50 
with chips 

THURSDAY..... CURRIED TOFU & VEGETABLES 


with rice 


BEAN AND CHEESE BURRITOS $1.25 


with salsa, onions, (sour cream on request) and chips 


plus our regular sandwiches, 
quesadillas, salsa & chips, 
baked goods, ice cream & more! 


Frank James, a local photographer who was videotaping 
the event and was a witness to the fight, claimed that the 
students in question had danced on the table but had not 
overturned Turner’s buffet. “‘Betty said that those students 
had stomped her cake, but I had some of it later...aside from 
the fact that there was a piece missing, it was fine...I used to 
manage a band, and the amount of hassling Black Diamond 
was taking was pretty minimal compared to some of the stuff 
bands face in concert.” 

As the case may be taken to court, witnesses to the incident 
are asked to call Greg at 429-4317. 


he Chicanos 

everyone on these facts and realities. The fact that the 
Chicano is a rapidly growing minority affects everyone— 
Chicano and non-Chicano alike. 

It is also important for other minority groups to attend; 
minorities must become involved first. As Paolo Freire wrote 
in Pedagogy of the Oppressed: 

“It is only when the oppressed find the oppressor out and 
become involved in the organized struggle for their liberation 
that they begin to believe in themselves. This discovery can 
not be purely intellectual but must involve action; nor can it 
be limited to mere activism, but must include serious 
reflection: only then will it be a praxis.” 

This is the first part of a continuing series of speakers 
sponsored by students of the Chicano Caucus with the 
assistance of several professors from different Boards of 
Studies. For. further information call the MECHA Room in 
“A” dorm, Merrill, at 429-7753. 
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.| OPINION 


Consequences 
of uncovering 
spies 


by Deck Hazen 


Any journalist or researcher could have obtained most of 
the information we printed last week about four CIA officers 
among the ex-hostages in Teheran. The documents were 
captured during the embassy seizure and released by the 
Iranian militants in February of 1980. Since then they have 
been available from the Center for National Security Studies 
for $2.70 per copy. We have reprinted here the text of the key 
document—teletype #8933. 

During the five days we spent researching last week’s story 
and asking about our legal liability, we came across a great 
deal of additional information that, while not directly related 
to the CIA in Iran, is interesting in its own right. 

For example, we learned from University of California 
counsel Gary Morrison that Federal Criminal Code 18, US 
Code Section 798 says (roughly) that ““whomever communi- 
cates or otherwise makes available or publishes to the 
detriment of the United States any classified information 


1 Bees: APRELIIESTAREES, 


Ne ee 


concerning the intelligence network of the United States can 
be fined $10,000 and /or imprisoned for 10 years.” Although 
the attorney conceeded that the university has no editorial 


- control over what we publish (thanks to the First Amendment 


and “prior restraint” laws), he mentioned that the university 
might not be able to defend us should some legal action be 
brought against the paper or its personnel. 

We learned from our attorney, Reed Flocks, that we might 
be open to civil liability if we were wrong about any of the 
people we named in the story and as a result, we spent a great 
deal of time with “George White” (the author’s pseudonym) 
checking and re-checking his information. 

From the Center for National Security Studies we found 
that Congress is reconsidering a bill which would make it 
illegal to reveal the names of US intelligence agents—even if 
the source of the information is a public one. This, of course, 
is the way people like Philip Agee (consultant, CounterSpy 
and: Covert Action Information Bulletin) have managed to 
name over 2,000 agents in the last several years. 

Since no one has ever been prosecuted under Section 798, 
and since the people at Covert Action have only had one civil 
suit against them, we felt fairly safe in running the story. 

Finally, we have no way of knowing exactly how many of 
the returning ex-hostages have had contact with the CIA 
operations in Iran. It is conceivable that all of them had 
contact in one form or another—anything from a casual 
conversation with a CIA operative to direct involvement with 
covert CIA operations. 

One piece of information, brought into our offices after last 
week’s story was published, is a photo-copy of a December, 
1978 Counter Spy magazine which states: “The following 
US governmental employees, stationed in Iran as of Decem- 
ber, 1978 have worked or collaborated with the CIA in a 
functional capacity.- 

METRINKO, Michael John (Principal Officer, Tabriz) 
Metrinko was born on November 11, 1946. He previously 
served as a Peace Corps Volunteer teacher in Turkey and 
Iran from 1968-73, then suddenly became a Foreign Service 
Reserve Officer (R-7). 

TOMSETH, Victor L. (Principal Officer, Tabriz): Tomseth 
was born on April 14, 1941 in Oregon. From 1964-65, he 
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was a Peace Corps volunteer in Nepal. In 1966 he was a 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer (R-7) at the Foreign Service 
Institute. From 1967-70, he served in Thailand during which 
time period the US was engaged in a massive counter- 
insurgency in Indochina. He knows Thai and Farso.” 

We hope to come across more information as time passes, 
and we plan to continue our investigation into the history and 
development of the Iranian crisis, particularly as it relates to 
CIA activity. 


Text of teletype #8933 


Fm AmEmbassy Tehran 


Roger Channel 

1. Entire Text 

2. I concur in assignments Malcolm Kalp and William 
Daugherty as described Reptels. 

3. With opportunity available to us in the sense that we are 
starting from a clean slate in SRF coverage at this mission, 
and with regard also for the great sensitivity locally to any 
hint of CIA activity, it is of the highest importance that cover 
be the best we can come up with. Since there is no question as 
to the need for second and third secretary titles for these wo 
officers. We must have it. 

4. I believe cover arrangements in terms of assignments 
within embassy are appropriate to present overall staffing 
pattern. We should however hold to the present total of four 
SRF officer assignments for the foreseeable future, keeping 
supporting staff as sparse as possible as well. Until we sce 
how things go here. 

5. Weare making effort to limit knowledge within embassy of| 
all SRF assignments: that effort applies particularly to 
Daugherty, pursuant to new program of which he is a product 
and about which I have been informed. 

6. I suppose I need not mind the department that the old and 
aparently insoluble problem of R designation for SRF 
will inevitably complicate and to some degree weaken our 
cover efforts locally, no matter how much we work at it. 
Laingen. 


HOURS: Weekdays 7am-10pm 
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ari The CIA in Iran: = 


“ | Graphic examples of new identities 


by George White 


After the fall of the Shah's regime and before the takeover 
of the US embassy in Teheran, US imperialism and inter- 
vention in Iran were popular themes at mass demonstrations 
frequently held in Iran’s capital. The US State Department, 
with tacit support from the major US media, denied accu- 
sations of interference in Iranian affairs. 


pation is that of a commercial business representative,” 
states the document. 

“You can say that you were born in Antwerp, began work 
with a company with a regional office in Antwerp, then was 
transferred to the main offices in Brussels... You have travel- 
led in Europe on business in the past (as reflected in your 
passport) and are now assigned to the Middle East section of 


As 
your Company. INTERNATIONAL CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION OR REVACCINATION 
AGAINST CHOLERA 


But a secret embassy document released by the Iranian Two other agents are referred to in the document, 
students shortly after the Novemaber takeover, clearlyshows “WOLOCK” and “EZNOVA.” Thése code names are 
that covert operations were in effect at that time and thatthey _ read, ““W.O. Lock” and “E.Z. Nova.”’ both agents provide Thin ito cea thas 
involved more than just the Central Intelligence Agency. So _ forgery assistance to the bearer of the passport. nn 
secret were the operations that false, non-American identity The instructions, accompanied by graphic examples, tell 
was needed in at least one case. the agent or officer which ink pad to use (#280) for entry 


CERTIFICAT INTERNATIONAL DE VACCINATION OU DE REVACCINATION 
CONTRE LE CHOLERA 
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a dt vaceindtc) Ou revacciné(e) contre ke cholera la date indiquée. 
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The document, labelled ‘“‘NITS-8793" was sent to an 
unknown person by the Naval Intelligence Technical Servi- 
ces, (NITS), the technical back-up branch of the Naval 
Intelligence in August 1979. It gives detailed, technical 
instructions about “activating” a bogus Belgian passport. 
How-to instructions for producing false entry and exit stamps 
as well as false vaccination certificates were also included in 
the document. i 

Under August 1979 regulations, a Belgian citizen did not 
need a visa to enter Iran. Instead he/she would be limited to a 
stay of 90 days. If false entry and exit stamps could be 
produced, the passport bearer could presumably stay in the 
country as long as necessary. 

The eight page document, obtained by City on a Hill Press 
from the Center for National Security Studies in Washington, 
D.C. gives the bearer a new identity, complete with recent 
travel and employment history. 

“You are single, were born in Antwerp, Belgium, 08Jul34, 
have blue eyes, have no distinguishing (sic) characteristics, 


stamps into Iran and which to use (#295) for exits from Iran. 
By renewing the stamps, the naval personnel could remain in 
the country longer than six months. 

‘First select the correct banded dates (either two-digit-or 
four-digit years) and the correct ink pad (#280 for entries, 
#295 for exits), then enter the date into the passport. Then, ink 
the correct cachet (eithér entry or exit) in the correct pad, and 
enter this impression so that the date appears more or less 
centered in the impression. Peer through the plastic to assure 
the date is correctly placed. Please see page 4 for mockups 
and exemplars. 

“Should you notice any changes, either in the cachet styles 
or ink colors, send color exposures to EZNOVA, with scale 
and color patch included in each photo: EZNOVA will then 
reproduce the needed material and forward it/them to you,” 
the document continues. 

“Your cachet impressions should be fairly legible—Prac- 
tice on the enclosed paper until you feel able to add the cachet 
into the passport,” it stated. 
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Law School and Legal Career 


Thursday, February 12, 1981 
1:00 to 3:00 p,m. 


PLACE. UC Santa Cruz 


Further information available: 
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McGEORGE SCHOOL OF LAW 
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Wall Street business 


The Wall Street Journal is not known for its progressive 

outlook. As the major daily mouthpiece of the business class, 
its pages provide sanctuary for everything from quotations of 
‘commodity futures to editorials which lay down the “Party 
Line” for Reagan and friends. 
’ For a socialist like myself, the Journal can make fascin- 
ating, if sometimes revolting, reading. As long as these people 
are making the economic and political decisions that affect us 
all, it makes sense to know what they think about current 
events. 


Advertising foreign policy 


Ready or not, we are in a resource war,cold or 
-hot, with the USSR. Military preparedness is 
only part of a proper US strategy in the Re- 
source War—in southern Africa and the Persian 
Gulf region. But we must recognize the umbilical 
cord between supplies of critical minerals and 
out national defense....This is one reason we 
need to rebuild America’s merchant marine and 
to provide for more adequate armed forces— 
fully able to protect the sealanes that carry 
materials vital to our economy and to our 
. defense. 

Admiral Mott goes on to point out that, while we are 
woefully short of certain important minerals, such as chromium, 
cobalt, platinum, and manganese (US companies import 
between 80 and 95 percent of their usage. per annum), the 
Soviet Union is 100 percent self-sufficient in all of them. He 
even has a graph demonstrating this relationship. This seems 
to undercut his argument. After all, why would the Soviets 
have an interest in cutting off US supplies of these products 
when they have plenty of their own? ; 

But the Admiral plods doggedly on. The Russians, he says, 
“badly need our technologies and goods. For these it must 
have Western currencies.”’ True enough. Mott thinks this is 
an argument for why the Soviets want to gobble up Third 
World countries—in order to sell us minerals at prohibitively 
high prices. What Mott fails to see, or perhaps purposely 
ignores, is that the nations of the Third World don’t wish to be 
dominated, by Soviets or Americans. Accordingly, they will 
strive to remain independent of both. In fact, it is independent 
resource producers, like the OPEC countries, whom we can 
thank for higher mineral prices, not the USSR. 

What is glaringly absent from the SmithKline advertise- 
ment is any mention of rejection of the Soviet Union by Third 
World revolutionaries. While Cuba and Vietnam have strong 
economic and political ties with the Soviet Union, Zimbabwe 
under Mugabe has decisively avoided this. Nicaragua has 
maintained a non-aligned position despite close ties between 
the US government and the former Somoza dictatorship. 


The journal is a form for creating consensus among the corporate elite 


who talk to each other and the government about the world situation in 


the pages of the business press. 


An interesting feature of the Journal is the daily occurr- 
ence of corporate “political manifestoes™ in the form of full- 
page advertisements. These ads, which are out to sell ideas, 
not products, have been rampant in the Journal since 
Reagan's election. Essentially, this is a forum for creating 
consensus among the corporate elite who talk to each other 
and to the government about the world situation in the pages 
of the business press. 

What frompted me to write this piece was a particularly 
disturbing ad taken out by the SmithKline Corporation, a 


multinational conglomerate that manufactures pharmacev- _ 


tical products and medical appliances, among other things. 
Its headline shrieks “RESOURCE WAR.” The message is 
that America’s increasing dependence on overseas mincral 
exporters is a dangerous weakness which will deliver us 
helplessly into the jaws of the Soviet Menace unless we | )step up 
military preparedness and arms production, 2) increase our 
stockpiles of strategic minerals, 3) open up our public lands 
for exploration and mining, scrapping environmental pro- 
tections, and 4) “stop treating South Africa as a moral leper 
and look on her as a necessary ally.” 
Appropriately, SmithKline has hired a retired Admiral and 
well-known xenophobe, Rear Admiral William C. Mott, US 
Navy retired, to deliver its message of doom. Not bothering to 
‘explain why a moral leper shouldn’t be treated like one, Mott 
sttuts his stuff: 


Admiral Mott of all people shouldn't forget the Iranians, 
whose hatred of US intervention is equally matched by 
contempt for Soviet machinations. The USSR has obviously 
botched any hope for good relations with Afghanistan. 

The extent to which the Soviet Union has made inroads 
among the Third World nations is a function of its willingness 
to support national liberation struggles. usually against 
brutal, exploitative regimes supported by—you guessed it— 
our government. This raises some obvious questions con- 
cerning the wisdom of US foreign policy, not the least of 
which is why the US refuses to recognize that democratic 
revolutionary coalitions are likely to replace every petty auto 
crat from Manila to San Salvador. 

The point is that SmithKline Corporation, Admiral Mott. 
and President Reagan himself see the 1980s as a decade of 
war (“cold or hot") with tne Soviet Union to decide which 
country shall dominate key mineral deposits and shipping 
lanes in southern Africa, the Middle East and elsewhere. 
What these boys can't comprehend is that the world is 
becoming increasingly difficult to control, as the Soviets, too, 
are discovering. However, as Reagan made clear in his press 
conterence on January 29. the United States is going on the 
offensive. In this context, draft registration, the growing 
military ®udget, attacks on civil liberties and social services, 


as well as ads in the Wall Street Journal, take on a deadly 
seriousness. 


Napoleon 
of 
Islam 


by Robert Markstein 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the last six months, Libyan activity 
in the central African country of Chad has escalated to the 
point where Libyan expeditionary forces were reproted in 
Chad's capital in December of last year. In the first week of 
January the ‘free merger of the peoples of Libya and Chad” 
was announced in Tripoli. This is the first of two articles 
examining Libyan ventures and adventures abroad, and 
analyzing the recent annexation of Chad in light of the 
current situation in North Africa. 
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Although the Libyans would heatedly deny it, and doubt- 
less the French would be offended, there are good reasons to 
believe that Libya's leader, Colonel Muammar Khaddafi, is 
styling himself as an Islamic Napoleon. Like Napoleon, 
Khaddafi advocates a radical redefinition of the nation-state. 
Like Napoleon, he harbors visions of pan-Islamic (read pan- 
European) unification. And like Napoleon, he spreads his 
beliefs by everything from diplomacy to war. 

1980 was a typical year for Libya. In addition to its heavy 
military and political activities in Chad, Libya helped 
bankroll the Polosario’s guerrilla war against Morocco in the 
Western Sahara. Other Libyan “actions” and coup attempts 
were directed at Tunisia, Malta and Nigeria. There were 
also, of course, the bribery scandals involving US officials, 
and the political assassinations directed at Libyan expatriates in 
Europe and North America. 

In addition, heads of state all over North Africa have 
produced proof that within its borders Libya is training 
numerous private armies that are intended to return to their 
native countries and overthrow the existing governments. 
These African leaders say that Colonel Khaddafi envisions a 
United Islamic Socialist States of the Sahara, with himself at 
their head. 

Since coming to power | 1 years ago, an overriding aim of 
Khaddafi has been Islamic unity. To that end he has 
proposed (and been refused) national mergers with Algeria, 
Tunisia, Chad, Sudan, Egypt and Syria. He has also, of 
course, tried to overthrow most of those governments. Just a 
few months ago, anew merger with Syria was announced, but 
not many observers think the plans will get very far. 
Libya has backed ‘‘armies of liberation” in Palestine, 
Eritrea (Ethiopia), the Philippines, and even Ireland (the 
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only documented non-Muslim entry). Khaddafi was also a 
principal backer of Idi Amin. 

Despite protests to the contrary, there is convincing 
evidence that Libya and Pakistan are collaborating on the 
development of an “Islamic Bomb.”’ The southern Sahara 
(including Chad), where much Libyan activity is directed, is 
one of the most important sources of uranium in the world. 

France. which is heavily committed to nuclear power, is 
suspicious of Khaddafi’s recent interest in Africa’s uranium 
reserves. That's where France gets most of the fuel for its 
reactors. 

France and Libya seem to be natural adversaries in any 
case. Both are fiercely imperialist and nationalist, both seem 
willing to use almost any tool at hand to gain their desired 
ends, and in Africa’s multitude of wars, rivalries and 
scandals, the two countries are inevitably in opposite camps. 

This is not always easily accomplished. In backing the 
guerrilla Polisaro group (the enemy France's ally Morocco), 
Khaddafi had to swallow some of his pan-Islamic rhetoric 
before supporting such a separatist struggle. In Chad, France 
and Libya have consistently backed opposing factions, even 
though to do so in the context of Chad’s labyrinthine political 
landscape has meant that they had to change sides repeatedly. 

Like other Western powers that feel threatened by Libyan 
designs in North Africa, however, France is careful not to 
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attack Libya too directly as long as Libya keeps producing oil — 


and awarding development contracts to firms like Elf Aquitane 
and Peugeot. France continues to sell weapons to Libya. 
The US is Libya’s largest oil customer, but there are few 
other economic, diplomatc or cultural ties between the two 
countries. The USSR is Libya’s main supplier of arms, but 
Libya is training numerous private 
armies to return to their native 
countries and overthrow the existing 


overnments. 


Libya is far from being a Soviet surrogate, as some Cold 
Warriors have claimed. Perhaps they didn’t notice that Libya 
pays Malta to not allow the Russians to use the island as a 
harbor for their Mediterranean fleet. 

Libya gives away a lot of its oil money as aid. In countries 


like Togo and Ghana, for example, Libyan money is 
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the sand, or will it all turn out to be a mirage? 


establishing the financial infrastructure for agricultural 
development as well as underwriting the construction of 
Islamic cultural facilities. 

But most of Libya’s money gets spent on Libya. There is, 
after all, a lot to be done. Their oil is not expected to last more 


than about 30 years, and many experts doubt that a structure 


can be established in such a large, sparse country to raise 
people's lifestyles before the money runs out. Libya has only 
three million people in a country larger than Alaska, with 
very little agriculture and few roads, water projects or native 
skilled labor. The nationalization of all industries (except for 
oil, banking and insurance) carried out in 1977, in accordance 
with Khaddafi’s “Green Book” of social, religious and 

economic thought, has not succeeded to date in making 
much headway against Libya’s serious obstacles to development. 

In defense of Libyan policy, it should be noted that Colonel 
Khaddafi seems to have a truly different idea of the nature of 
the modern state than that of any other rules in the world. He 
believes that national structures, governments, political 
parties and both Eastern and Western ideologies are artificial 
grafts onto the body politic. This is why he pushes so hard for 
national mergers, Islamic unity and the like. It also explains 
his blatant disregard for other governments or their national 
boundaries. He is fiercely opposed to imperialism and 
Christianity, which he describes as “the religion of colonialism.” 
Thus. what other countries see as Libyan lawlessness and 


international destabilization is viewed by the Libyans as pure 
commitment to freedom for all peoples (but especially those 
who are Muslim and speak Arabic). 

This approach has paradoxically led Libya’s isolation to 
grow with its influence. It annexation of Chad, if permanent, 
will give Khaddafi a far greater presence in sub-Saharan and 
West Africa than he has enjoyed before. Frictions with 
France, Egypt and Nigeria, however, are likly to increase. 
Nigeria is an OPEC member, has the largest population in 
Africa, and shares a border with Chad. 

Whether Libya and Chad will stay together is an interesting 
question. It seems unlikely that any power would directly 


- challenge the Libyan presence in Chad militarily; but it’s 


unknown whether the people of Chad could manage to unite 
against the Libyans, or if they would want to. France’s 
ultimate response, too, is unknown. Even left to its own 
devices, no one knows if Libya can rule Chad when even the 
Chadians can’t. Is Muammar Khaddafi carving an empire in 
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City on a Hill Press—S February, 1981 


EDITORIAI 


Only ten days after his inauguration, Ronald Reagan has 
embarked upon a strange ideological journey back to the paranoid 
days of the 1950s. Last Friday morning, Reagan made this 
interesting statement: ““The Kremlin believes that it has the right to 
commit any crime, to lie, to cheat, in order to further world 
revolution for a one-world communistic state. When you’re doing 
business with them...you keep that in mind.” 

The fact that the idea of ‘‘one world” has reverted from a Utopian 
ideal to a slur gives us a clue to Reagan’s plans for his foreign policy 
in the next four years. It’s not very surprising that Reagan should 
come out for a “‘get tough” policy with the Soviets. More than for his 
policies on the Mid-East or the declining economy, Reagan was 
elected on a “‘strength”’ platform, fostered by the Pentagon’s belief 
that the country is militarily weak. - 

The United States is not militarily weak. Unlike the Soviets, we 
do not have a hostile nation the size and scope of China at our 
border. (Reagan and his advisers should take a look at the relations 
between the USSR and China before coming to any conclusions 


about monolithic communism.) Unlike the Soviets, we have a 
secure system of military alliances with most of the world’s 
industrial nations. In short, the USSR is in a much less secure 
position than the US has ever been in. 

The truth is that when it comes to foreign policy, the United States 
and the USSR are remarkably similar. Whether it’s Vietnam or E] 
Salvador, Afghanistan or the Dominican Republic, Czechoslovakia 
or Chile, both nations have been guilty time and time again of 
violating national sovereignty and of destroying the lives and 
livelihoods of the people they claimed to protect. This situation 
shows no signs of abatement. The spectacle of the leaders of the two world 
powers, both rattling the saber, both advanced in years, both looking 
backward instead of forward, is one that should be viewed as coolly 
and as skeptically as possible. 

Our present state of affairs is an all-or-nothing situation. We can 
adopt a plan of disarmament and detente. Or we can allow ourselves 
to be moved by demagogues into another period of hysteria and cold 
war...and perhaps this time not live long enough to think it all over 
later. 


LET'S BE FAIR 


Dear Staff: 

In the January 27, 1981, ‘Notebook’ 
column (“‘All the news that’s fit to print”), 
Bud O’Brien, in his diatribe against the 
CITY ON A HILL newspaper at UCSC, is 
quick to judge the ‘ideological slant” of the 


paper (which, of course, neither of the local - 


Santa Cruz County big newspapers could 
possibly have). Because CITY ON A HILL 
subscribes to Pacific News Service and 
prints some of their dispatches in the news 
columns, by innuendo OBrien claims they 
must be “more concerned with the ideologi- 
cal slant of (their) writers than in their fidelity 
to scholarship.” 

Perhaps Bud was unaware that the CITY 
ON A HILL newspaper received, in 1980 
alone, the following awards: California Inter- 
collegiate Press Association—First Place for 
General Excellence in a Weekly College 
Newspaper; California Intercollegiate Press 
Association—First Place for Best Editorial/ 
Column; Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation’s Gold Medalist Certificate (their 
highest award). 

Apparently the CITY ON A HILL’s peers 
think they have some fidelity to scholarship. 
- But then perhaps Bud O’Brien wasn’t 
interested in presenting a fair and balanced 
appraisal of the CITY ON A HILL newspaper. 

Sincerely, 
Jackie Christeve 


VERY STRANGE. 


Dear Staff: 

I seem to see some assumptions lying 
behind a change to a grade option which I 
find disturbing and worth pointing out. One is 
that it is better to satisfy a majority of people 
rather than live by your principles. Another 
is the idea that it is better to change an 
institution to keep it alive than it is for the 
institution to die if it no longer serves its 
purpose. One other assumption is that failure 
is possible in learning. - 

Trying to satisfy a majority of people 
doesn’t really have much to do with educa- 


tion. To me, education is ideally the under- 
standing and critical questioning of ideas in 
order to better define my philosophy of life. 
It’s not going along with popular ideas with- 
out questioning. I have found this ideal at 
Santa Cruz to a higher degree than any 
institution I’ve seen. One suggestion I would 
make is that there needs to be some wide- 
spread discussion of just what our philosophy 
of education is here before we make any 
decision about a grade option. 

Another thing I find distressing in all of this 
is the idea that it is more important to 
preserve an institution than the ideas which 
conceived it. This is an outstanding character- 
istic of recent times and I don’t buy it. If an 
institution has outlived its usefulness then let 
it die, the people are more important. 

Finally, the proposed grade option reintro- 
duces the idea of failure into learning and life. 
Only an individual can convince him or 
herself that he or she has failed at something, 
no one else can make it true. But it’s usually 
hard to see that when confronted with an 
“F.” Strange, very strange, in learning. I 
think a lot of thought and questioning needs 
to be done throughout the university before 
we make any decisions. The figures that 
Richard Moll gave us last Wednesday don’t 
really indicate an enrollment crisis, so I think 
we have time to consider things before we opt 
for the grade option. This whole process 
seems to be what Santa Cruz is really about. 

Robb Johnsrud 


ALUMNI SPEAK 


Dear Staff: 

We have heard that UCSC may change 
the Pass-No Record grading system to an 
Honors-Pass-Fail system. We would like to 
make clear our unqualified opposition to 
such a change and encourage you to prevent 
It. 

The Pass-NR system was the cornerstone 
of the unique and superb education we 
received at UCSC. The absence of pressure 
to finish “at the top of our classes”’ allowed 
us the flexibility to explore subjects out of our 
majors that we would have avoided if we had 
had to compete with people with careers in 


those fields. Nearly all of us went through 
positive changes we would not have achieved 
elsewhere. Some of us began in the sciences 
finished in the liberal arts, others vice-versa. 
In all cases, a narrowness which character- 
izes so many schools and their students was 
overcome. 

The absence of rankings based on percent- 
age eliminated the destructive competitive- 
ness we found around ourselves in our educa- 
tions previous and subsequent to UCSC. 
Our lives are better for it. We have all found 
our way into traditionally “successful’’ pro- 
fessions, but we arrived with broader creden- 
tials and goals. Consequently, we serve our 
professions better. For example, the UCSC 
students at Hastings College of Law make up 
the membership of extracurricular organiza- 
tions and committees in proportions far 
beyond our numbers in the school overall. 
We also tend toward study groups in greater 
proportion and are doing well academically 
as a result. Maybe more successfully than 
most, we are able to keep the goal of 
becoming good lawyers with knowledge of 
our responsibilities above the restricting grade 
anxiety which characterizes law school. 

If the turn to an Honors-Pass-Fail system 
is to make the school more palatable to a 
more traditional and competitive market, we 
think the hope is illusory. Santa Cruz is not 
Berkeley; and the more it tries to be, the 
worse it stands in comparison. UCSC’s 
strength lies in the differences that have 
never been adequately advertised: the oppor- 
tunities to explore, do research, have close 
contacts with faculty, work together with 
people rather than against them, and occasion- 
ally tail without being condemned for it. The 
Pass-NR system is the firgt strength we 
discuss in telling others about UCSC. We 
are proud of our education in a way that our 
friends from other UC’s hardly understand. 
We were taught that progress arises from 
cooperation among people with diverse skills, 
an education eminently practical in an inte- 
grated and complex society. 

We hope you will reaffirm and strengthen 
the Pass-No Record system. ' 

Sincerely, 
Victoria S. Casanova 
Charlotte M. Saxon, Hastings 


nr a 
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Mark Zemelman, Hastings 
Martha McGinnis, Hastings 
Virginia Davis Elizond, Hastings 
Patricia Golden, Hastings 
Barrie Roberts, Hastings 
Jeff T. Gold, Hastings 
Patricia Ryan, Hastings 
Trudy Sonia, Crown ’80 
Steven Phillips, Hastings 
Stephen Anderson, Hastings 
Carol A. Akers, Hastings 
Mark Schwartz, Merrill '79 
Steven P. Wallace, UCSF 


GREASY CHARACTERS 


Dear Staff: 

Well, they’ve done it again. The memory 
of last time has faded, a new and diluted 
student population has come in, and we’ve all 
turned our backs—so those greasy characters 
in the hidden offices have tried once more to 
tie us to the ill-fated mast of a new grading 
system. To our credit, we have mobilized 
quickly and strongly against the proposal, 
and have (hopefully) doomed it. But why 
does it take such a flagrant intrusion into our 
lives to get us to stand up for our interests” 

The very structure of the grading debate. 
manifested in arguments both for and against 
the proposal, reveals the crucial opposition. 
Supporters have blatantly ignored the content 
of our education in favor of improving UCSC’s 
“image,” opponents have to a large extent, 
defended the NES in terms of its own 
drawing capacity. 

What is coming out, it seems to me, is the 
opposition inherent in the dual nature of the 
University: it exists as an institution, and 
furthermore, as an institution within society; 
and it also exists as an arena for learning. The 
institutional interests of UCSC demand that 
it subvert all other considerations to its need 
to perpetuate itself as an institution. (In our 
society, this survival implies fulfillment of a 
role in the “‘human production system,” i.e., 
churning out future managers, engineers and 
scientists to meet the needs of industry and 
government.) This interest concerns admini- 
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students in Theater Arts, will be performed at 8 pm on 
Feb. 6, 7, and 8. 

The actors have selected two Federico Garcia Lorca 
plays. Three scénes from Yerma trace a journey towards 
madness undertaken by an Italian woman who discovers that 
she is barren. House of Bernarda Alba relates the 
rebellion of two sisters against their tyrannical mother. 

A scene from Ruth Woeff’s The Abdication chronicles the 
story of Queen Christina of Sweden who abdicated her 
throne for religion, and a scene from William Congreve’s 
incisive comedy, The Way of the World, round off the 
evening. 

Lori Brooks, Michele Costa, Mary Henderson, Wayne 
Mayes and Martha Conigan appear in Elipsis. The location 
is Performing Arts A-105, the admission is free, and the 
seating is limited. Come early. 


F- lipsis, a cooperative acting venture by five UCSC 
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Elliptical 
Theatre 
The Iceman Cometh 


Ibert Collins is a bluesman obsessed with cool. From 

AA his early song ““Sno-Cone’’— which was covered by 

J. Geils on their first album, to Frostbite, his latest 

release on Alligator Records, Collins has defined the style of 

refrigeration you can only get when you grow up in Houston 

and have your freon recharged in the Southside clubs of 
Chicago. 

Collins has the ice down so cold that he can slide right off 
the stage and into the audience without missing a riff from his 
Telecaster. Combining a minor-key tuning, 50-lb blocks of 
echo, and a guitar chord about 100 feet long, Collins ha§ 
never been known to let a crowd down when it comes to 
dancing and carrying-on. Bartenders love him, natch—only 


mixed drinks can cut through that much sweat. 
So if you’re in the mood for a snowball—mixed with some 
100proof antifreeze—skate on down to the Catalyst this 


Saturday for Albert Collins. As they say, “pray for snow.” 


MEAN STREETS 


It was a simple enough matter to purchase 
acheap handgun from a down-town pawnshop. 
It had been hell to wait the two weeks while 
they checked on me to find out if I had ever 
been a felon, but that was over, too. It was all 
over. Your life doesn’t flash before your eyes 
in the moment before you die...it’s the moment 
that you finally decide to do it when you think 
it all over, when you think of all that you’ve 
failed to do. I braced myself and thought of 
the last few weeks. I had destroyed my credit. 
I had become such a leach that my friends 
waved cigarette butts and salt when I came 
by. But that was all over. Anyone with self- 
respect could not have lived through what I’d 
been living through. Disgraced by debt, by 
political incorrectness, loathed by staff and 
contributing writers alike...there was only 
one way out, and I was ready to take it. I got 
ready to squeeze the trigger. My ears were 
ringing...I got ready...Wait! That’s the door, 
not my head. A postal employee, decked out 
in livery met my gaze as I opened the door. 
“Mr. Goatlips?” “Yes, I’m Regis Goatlips, 
what do you want?” ‘“‘Mr. Goatlips, I bring 
greetings from the First World Corporate 


Bank. You’re application for a student loan 
has been weighed and found meriting. Find 
enclosed...” But the rest was lost to me as I 
fell into a faint. All I know is that I_need not 
ever worry about debt again. And in this I 
give my solemn word: never again will a 
performance go unseen by me due to lack of 
money. I have seen the other end of the cycle 
of this world: I shall live! And so will, 
temporarily, Mean Streets. 

Our weekend here at UCSC (in which I 
will at last be allowed to take part) is another 
hyperbola. The week-days on the margin are 
as torpid as a moatfull of carp, and the 
weekends are so busy that it is impossible to 
keep up with them. Terrence Farrell, a 
classical guitarist, will be making his stand at 
the Performing Arts building, 8:30 pm. The 
admission is free. The opening of Cabrillo 
College’s version of Wilder’s Our Town will 
begin at 8 pm, Cabrillo College. Admission 
is $3 and $2 depending on your state of mind. 

Friday is the debut performance of Ellipse, 
featuring real live UCSC students. See Preview 
for details. The New Riders of the Purple 
Sage, fine musicians and personal friends of 


Jerry Garcia, will appear at the Catalyst, 
Admission is $6. Showtime is 9:15. 
Saturday is a busy night. Dorothy Barn- 
house, a vocalist who specializes in classical 
music, will be warbling at Performing Arts 8 
pm. Clarence ‘Gatemouth’ Brown and Albert 
Collins, two blues artists, will light up the 
Catalyst at 9:15. Woody Simmons, a feminist 
singer/songwriter will be playing at Kresge, 8 
pm. Admission is a sliding scale; isn’t it very 
unusual and considerate for feminist musicians 
to do that? $5, $6, $7 depending on whether 
or not you’re on a fixed income or not. At this 
point, I can afford to pay full price There's also 
a mantinee at Cabrillo for Our Town, 2 pm. 
Sunday is about the busiest day of the 
week. The Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Calvin Simmons, will perform 
works by Beethoven, Prokofiev, and Resphigi. 
Tickets are $4 and $5; the location is the 
Santa Cruz Civic; the time is 8 pm. The 
Hilliard Ensemble, an all-male vocal quartet 
who perform medieval music a cappella at 
Performing Arts at 8 pm. They will also be 
performing at the same time yesterday and 
the day before that...the sixth, the seventh, 


and the eighth in other words. Right on top of 
things here. Also showing is Nightcrawlers; 
an unpreviewed musical with UCSC students 
featuring Mark, the surprise star of Rocky 
Horror Show here on campus last year. The 
afternoon can be passed by watching a 
matinee of Our Town at Cabrillo. Prices and 
showtimes are listed under Saturday. 

Monday is a nice quiet day in the middle of 
midterms. God help us all. Jessica Mitford 
the undisputed queen of the muckrakers, will 
be speaking at 4:00, Oakes 105. Miss her and 
feel like a fool for the rest of the year. They'll 

Tuesday and Wednesday have no live 
listings. Tuesday and Wednesday will feature 
a two-part screening of The Godfather, Parts 
One and Two. Also screening Wednesday is 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, a highly regarded 
German expressionist film. Caligari screens 
at 7:30, Thimann. The Godfather screens at 
7:00 Kresge. Admission is $1. 

I’ve been reprieved—have you? When you 
find out, let me know. Keep your heads 
down, your noses to the grindstone, and pray 
for rain.) 


—Regis W. Goatlips § 
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Thursday 


Omovies 


Cries And Whispers with Liv 
Uliman, Harriet Anderson, Ingrid 
Thulin; directed by Ingmar 
Bergman. 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. $1.50, Stev. 
students $1. 


Hide In Plain Sight directed by and 
starring James Caan. 8 and 11 pm, 
College V Dining Hall/$1.50. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 6, 7-8:30pm 


Francis & Timothy 


Oiconcerts 


Kresge College showcases Terrence 
Farrell, classical guitarist. 8:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/free. 


Olectures 


Physics Colloquium/William 
Epstein, UN official and the former 
Director of the Disarmament 
Division of the UN Secretariat: 
“Nuclear Power and Weapons Pro- 
liferation.” 4 pm, Natural Sciences 
II, Rm. 221/free. 


Martin Kaye, Professor of Compu- 
tational Linguistics; Xerox Re- 
search Institute: ‘‘Computers and 


‘Language.”’ 8 pm, Stevenson Con- 


ference Rm. 221/free. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 7, 1lam-noon 


Ira Phi, Professor of Computer and 
Information Sciences, UCSC: “In- 
telligent Artifacts and Socialized 
Machines.” 8 pm, Oakes 105. Free. 
(Part of Inaugural Lecture Series) 


Omeetings 


Women’s Studies Collective 


meets every Thursday. We discuss" 


feminist issues and plan projects. All 
welcome. 5 pm, Kresge 356 (above 
Library). 


Do Reagan and his buddies get you 
down? Think that they’Il outlaw your 
sexual preference? (they may) Then 
come to the Gay & Lesbian Alliance 
Political Caucus and organize 
feminist, political events. All wel- 
come, 7:30 pm, Kresge 356. 


Omiscellaneous 


Tai-Chi class through YWCA starts 
today. Call 426-3062 for info. 


Bible study for students. 4-5 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge; 7-8 pm, 
University Religious Center, Cowell 
College A Frame. 


Friday 


Omovies 
The Odessa File with Jon Voight, 
Maximillian Schell. Intrigue and 


suspense. 7:30 and 10 pm, Class- 
room 2/$1.50. 


The Devils with Oliver Reed, 
Vanessa Redgrave, Anita 
Pallenberg. 7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


The Last Waltz featuring the Band. 
7:30 and 10 pm, Oakes 105. $1.50 
(Showing on Saturday also) 


Oiconcerts 


Wind Quintet with Leta Miller, 
William Menken, Dennis Harper, 
Julie Feves, and Mary Place 
Badarak. Works by Haydn, 
Donizetti, Reicha Haieff, and 
others. 8 pm, Performing Arts Con- 
cert Hall. $3 general, $1 students & 
elders. (Part of Faculty Recital 
Series) 


Otheater 


The American Musical Theater 
Guild and Cowell College present 
“Heather,” a rock musical. 8:30 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall. $2 general, 


$1.50 students and elders; tickets at 
the door (Thru the 8th). 


Ellipsis—A senior thesis production 
by five UCSC Theater Arts stud- 
ents. Portions of Frederico Garcia 
Lorca’s ‘““Yerma” and ‘“‘House of 
Bernarda Alba,” a scene from Ruth 
Wolff's ‘The Abdication,” and a 
scene from William Congreve’s 
“The Way of the World” will be 
enacted. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Studio A-105. Free. (Thru the 8th) 


Olectures 


Astronomy-Astrophysics Colloquia 
with Dr. Jack Baldwin: ‘“‘Under- 
standing Emission Line Regions: 
Progress and Problems.” 3:45 pm, 
Natural Sciences II, Rm. 221/Free. 


J. Jorge Klor de Alva, Visiting 
Professor, UCSC: “Historical 
Revisionism and the New Social 
History (of Ideas): Examples from 
Aztec-Christian Encounters.” 4 pm, 
Kresge Seminar Rm., 159/free. 


Lecture/Slides: “Journey to Birth” a 
fascinating slide show of the journey 
of the unborn child from conception 
to birth. Photographs of inside the 
womb by a famous Swiss photo- 
grapher. 7:30 pm, Crown 208/free. 


Osports 


Women’s tennis vs. Mills. 2:30 pm, 
West Courts 


Men’s basketball vs. Menlo College. 
7 pm, West Courts. 


Omiscellaneous 


YWCA New Leaf Seminar, “Job 
Interview Techniques” with video. 
12 noon, free. — 


Petitioning to the Art Major. First 
page of petition due in board office 
(D201 College V) 


Shabbat poptluck dinner, food 
(vegetarian), shabbat service, 
singing, dancing. 6 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec Rm. 


Saturday 


Omovies 


All About Eve and Whatever 
Happened To Baby Jane? 7 pm, 
Classroom 2/$2. 


Ciconcerts 


‘Dorothy Barnhouse, mezzo- 


soprano, and Sara Doniach, piano; 
guest artists on the Faculty Recital 
Series. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. $3 general, $1 stud- 
ents and elders. 


In celebration of her new album 
release, Women’s Works presents 
“Woody Simmons” and her band. 8 
pm, Kresge Town Hall. $5, $6, $7 
sliding scale. (For free childcare call 
in advance, 462-2363) 


Osports 


Racquetball vs. Davis. 9 am, East 
Courts. 


Rugby vs. San Jose State, | pm, East 
Field. 


Omiscellaneous 


KZSC Special Program: Benjie 
Shapiro, on his weekly jazz program, 
will present in its entirety, a tape of 
the Bobby Hutcherson Quartet re- 
corded live in concert at 3 pm. 


Today trom 2-4 pm, Rick Hamman 
will autograph copies of his new 
book California Central Coast 
Railways, a history of railroads in 
Santa Cruz County. The book 
signing will take place inside Plaza 
Books. Paper Vision. [Ltt Pacific 
Ave . Santa Cruz 


‘Sunday 


Omovies 


Fantastic Cary.Grant dou 
feature: His Girl Friday 
Russell, and The Awful T 
Irene Dunne. 7:30 pm, C 
2/$1.50. 


Oconcerts 


Stephen Hammer, pianist. 
includes Partita in D Maj 
Bach. 8 pm, Crown Dinir 
Free. 


The Hilliard Ensemble: E 
vocal under the direction 
Hillier. Medieval works ai 
catches. 8 pm, Calvary C 
Santa Cruz. $5 general, $: 
and elders. 


Olectures 


William Epstein, Regents 
UN official and the forme 
of the Disarmament Divis 
UN Secretariat: “ Avoidin 
War: Can We Survive th 
Century?” 8 pm, Oakes | 


Osports 


Men’s basketball vs. U.S 
West Gym. : 


Perplexed? 


MOVIES 
ON A HILL 


Mea Culpa—that’s Catholic for “I’m sorry, 
I thought that Return of the Dragon was 
some Run Run Shaw cheapy with this clown 
named Bruce Li, not the inimitable Bruce 
Lee,’’at any rate, it was released posthumosly 
after Lee himself suffered his fatal marijuana 
overdose in Hong Kong, so it was my 
mistake, the sort of thing that happens every 
jday.”’ I get my share of righteous indignation 
letters and several other people’s share, too. 
“There’s a fly in the ointment, a speck of a 
fly, there’s a small dark cloud on the horizon— 
ergo, it’s picnic time.” Identify the author o 
is quotation and win a real City on a Hill 
btry, complete, with butts. 


Tevraret 


No need to be— 
not when KZSC’s 
around at 88.1 FM. 
It’s your key to the 
highway—music, 
news, comedy, public 
and private affairs. 


SkZ35C 


Thursday’s films are ambiguity themselves. umentary. The first is The Odessa FilefaBout uy 
I can hear you asking yourself “Should I gofshowing at 7:30 and 10:00 pm at Classroom] Oakes | 
see Cries and Whisper, Ingmar Bergman’s [II. The admission is $1.50. The Odessa File} fine doct 
justly famous and moving study of the lives of fis an entertaining but improbably melodrama 
two sisters, one of whom (Ingrid Thulin) isJabout nazis with Jon Voight as a German 
dying, screening at Stevenson College forfcharacter. I’ve been told, not infrequently, 
only $1.50, which is more than I have in the fthat I resemble Voight, so natually I’m really 
world until my loan check comes through,|crazy about him. Didn’t like the hillbilly- 
playing at 8 and 10:15 in the evening? Or]bugger in Deliverance, though. Did you? If 
should I take my patronage to some James|so, maybe you should get in touch with a 
Caan movie, Hide in Plain Sight, directed| psychiatrist. Also submitted for your appro- 
by him, that I really don’t know the very first val (as the late Rod Serling used to say) is 
thing about? It is, after all, screening at 8:00] Ken Russel’s weirdo version of Huxley’s 
and 10:15 at College V dining hall for $1.00.] Devils of Loudon, The Devils. This film 
Or perhaps tonight is the night for me tocrawl| probably made the old boy spin in his grave 
inside the refrigerator and determine whether] like a turbine at the Grand Coullee. Did you 
or not the light in the inside really goes offfknow that Ken Russel (who directed this) 
when you close the door? Well, despite what] made Altered States? Uncanny, isn’t it. Did] again a; 
the President thinks, there are no easy an-J you know you have this particle of green stuff} Sund. 
swers, but here’s a few suggestions: maybe, | between your front teeth? No, don’t get it |Friday 
maybe, and assuredly, positively yes. now. . . .everyone’s watching you. . . . The} 
», Friday night are two melodramas and_a Waltz, Martin Scorese’s documentary {subtle o 
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‘Sunday 


Omovies 


Fantastic Cary Grant double 
feature: His Girl Friday with Roz 
Russell, and The Awful Truth with 
Irene Dunne. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
2/$1.50. 


Oconcerts 


Stephen Hammer, pianist. Program 
includes Partita in D Major by J.S. 
Bach. 8 pm, Crown Dining Hall. 
Free. 


The Hilliard Ensemble: English 
vocal under the direction of Paul 
Hillier. Medieval works and Purcell 
catches. 8 pm, Calvary Church, 
Santa Cruz. $5 general, $4 students 
and elders. 


Olectures 


William Epstein, Regents Lecturer; 
UN official and the former Director 
of the Disarmament Division of the 
UN Secretariat: “ Avoiding Nuclear 
War: Can We Survive the 
Century?” 8 pm, Oakes 105, free. 


Osports 


Men’s basketball vs. U.S.F., 3 pm, 
West Gym. : 


Omiscellaneous 


Bagel brunch sponsored by Jewish 
Students Coalition. 10:30am-1 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 


University Christian Worship 
Sunday, Feb 8 at the Student Health 
Center Lounge/6:00 pm_ potluck 
supper/7:00 pm worship/Rev. Carlo 
Hernandos speaking on 
Evangelism as Social Justice” 


Lesbian and Gay Congress/organi- 
zational meeting followed by social 
hour, 3 to 6, Sunday afternoon at 
Louden Nelson Community Center, 
Laurel and Center Streets/For more 
information, call 426-LIFE 


Monday 


Olectures 


Jessica Medford, Queen of the 
Muckrakers and Poison Penman- 
ship, will discuss the “ Art of Raking 


Muck.”’ 4 pm, Oakes 105, free. 


Crown College Science Table with 
Robert L. Sinsheimer, Biology: 
“Genetic Engineering,” 5:30 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall A/free. 


Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, Professor, 
Stanford University: ‘‘Ideas and 
Ideology in Chicano Literature, 
Music, and Art.” 7:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Lounge, free. 


Introductory talk on “Eckankar, A 
Way of Life.” 7:30 pm, Charles 
Merrill Lounge, free. 


Racism: A Feminist Issue/Contin- 
uing discussion groups meets Mon- 
days 6-8 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge/Sponsored by Women’s 
Studies Collective 


Osports 
Men’s tennis vs. Cabrillo/2 pm, East 
Courts 


Israeli folk dancing/Open to all/8- 
10 pm, East Field House Dance 
Studio/Free 


miscellaneous 
REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE: 
Last day to file for letter-grade option 
in designated courses/See list on 
page 21, ‘‘Bureaucracy Simplified’’/ 
Registrar’s Office 


WITHDRAWAL: Last day to file 
petition for withdrawal with partial 
refund of fees/Graduate Division/ 
college offices 
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Tuesday 


The Godfather [I with Marlon 
Brando, Al Pacino, James Caan, 
Diane Keaton/7 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1/(Part of Violence in 
the Cinema Series) 


Kazablan—Set in Israel, this film 
explores the culture clash of a 
Sephardic and Askenazic Jew who 
fall in love and the prejudices they 
Sephardic and Askenazic Jew who 
tall in love and the prejudices they 
must overcome/7:30 and 9:30 pm. 
Stevenson 175/$1 


Catholicism: Rome, Leeds, and 
the Desert/Discussion follows/7:30 
pm. Oakes 105/Free/(Part of Time 
Lite’s PBS ‘BBC Series “The Long 
Search’) 


Hearts and Minds/Powerful and at 
times excruciating examination of 
the American consciousness and 
how it was reflected in our 
involvement in Vietnam/8 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall/Donations 
requested at door 


Cilectures 


“Chicano Organizing in the 80s” 
lecture series; guest speaker Rodolfo 
(Corky) Gonzalez, author of “I am 
Joaquin’’/3:30 pm, Classroom 2/ 
Free/A second lecture at 7:30 pm, 
Food & Nutrition Services, 1035 
No. Main St., Watsonville 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Bruce 

Hobbs, Monash University. 
Australia: ““The Structural, Meta- 
morphic and Lithological Setting of 
the Broken Hill Mineralization in 
Australia’/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 165/Free 


Candace West: “The Politics of 
Conversation’/4 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/Free/(Part of the 


“Spotlight on Women Scholars” 


series) 


The Psychology Advising Office 
presents the following seminar: 
The Party's Over’’/Three members 
of the Santa Cruz County Coun- 
seling Center will share their 
experiences in dealing with victims 
of drug and substance abuse/5:30 
pm Kerr Hall. Rm. 499/Free 


Osports 


Intramural open (advanced) raquet- 
ball tournament/7-11 pm, East 
Courts 


Men’s volleyball vs. Santa Clara/9 
pm, West Gym 


Oimiscellaneous 


Crown College Night with the 
UCSC Jazz Ensemble/6:10 pm. 
Crown Dining Hall/Free 


Koinonia: Fellowship, Bible study, 
prayer/7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library 
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Wednesday 


Omovies 


Godfather II with Ai Pacino. 
Robert De Niro. Robert Duvall. 


Diane Keaton/7 and 10:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1 


Raymond _ Fogelson, _—Visiting 
Professor of Anthropology: “The 
Petticoat Government of the 18th 
Century Cherokees’’/2:30 pm, Kerr 
hall, Rm. 473/Free 


The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari dir. 
Robert Wiene, and The Last Laugh 
dir. F. W. Murnau/7 pm, Thimann 
3/$1.50/(Part of the Classic Silent 
Film series) 


Olectures 


Ann Lane, Lecturer in Political 
Science and Academic Preceptor, 
Merrill College: ** Women in Theory 
as Well as Practice: Feminist Issues 
in Political Theory”/12 noon, 
Women’s Re-entry, Classroom I, 
Rm. 101/(Brown bag lunch) 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Gerald 
E. Weber, Weber & Associates 
Geological Consultants and UCSC; 
“Marine Terraces—Formation and 
Deformation: Pleistocene History of 
Ceatral California Coast’/4 pm, 
Applie< Sciences, Rm. 368/Free 


Cimiscellaneous 


Hebrew calligraphy taught be Leslie 
Gatman/Learn to beautify your 
Astronomy-Astrophysics Colloquia/ § Hebrew script/8 pm, Cowell 131/ 
Dr. Jim Higdon, University. of Free 

Arizona: ‘Nature of the Inter-Cloud 

Medium"’/3:45 pm, Natural Sciences % 
I, Rm. 221/Free 


“MUSIC 
WORTH | 
HEARING 


Oakland Symphony 


CALVIN SIMMONS, MUSIC DIRECTOR 


Sunday/ February 8/8:00pm 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium 


Calvin Simmons Conducts 
Respighi Trittico Botticelliano 
Beethoven Triple Concerto 
Prokofiev Symphony No. 5 


“The concert was really splendid— 
Simmons’ interpretation was witty 
and deft.” | -oAKLAND TRIBUNE 


WITH 

Maria Larionoff, violin 
Carol Morrow, cello 
Roxanne Michaelian, piano 


Presented by 
The Cabrillo Music Festival, 
Santa Cruz City Schools and 
The Oakland Symphony Orchestra Assouanon 


TICKETS: $4 & $5; Students & Seniors $3 & $4, 
at Cabrillo College Community Education Office, 
6500 Soquel Drive, Aptos. To charge by phone: 
425-6331 or 688-6466 


FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT!!! 
THE SANTA CRUZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
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Dr. Lewis Keizer, Music Director 
Richard Freeman-Toole, Associate 


ome their mutual prejudices and tind happi- 
ness together?’ Stevenson 175, $1.00. Yet 
another installment in the series, The Long 
Search, screens at 7:30, Oakes 105. The title 
is Catholicism: Rome, Leeds and the Desert. 
Those of us who are lapsed Catholics realize 
that the next world will be something less 
than a resort spot for heretics, so you'd better 
be there. 
Wednesday night is The Godfather Part Il 
at Kresge. The Godfather is an American 
pic, and very much worth seeing . . . also 
screening are two silent classics, The Cabinet 
f Dr. Caligari and The Last Laugh. Cabinet 
,tS a light-hearted account of dormitory life 
augh concems an out-of-work doorman, 


he Odessa Fite} a®Bout we break-up of The Band will play at [Classroom II, $1.50. 

m at Classroom] Oakes 105, 7:30 and 10:00 for $1.50. It’s a} Monday night are those perrenial classics, 
"he Odessa File} fine documentary, and I’m so bored with The [held over for the fourth week, step right up, 
ably melodramaj Band that I don’t know what I’ll do. Jeez, I }the Krishnamurti videotapes featuring “Blue,” 
tt as a German] uess I’m just bitter because I wasn’t invited. {Kishnamurti and his All-Stars, screening at 
ot infrequently] Saturday night are two old hollywood [the Computer Center, 8:00 pm. Also, I'd like 
tually I’m really} chestnuts. All About Eve is Joseph Manke-|to take this opportunity to plug journalist 
ke the hillbilly-} witcz’s funny story of the rise of a starlet. Wessica Mitford, who will be speaking at 
gh. Did you? If} Bette Davis is very good, and Anne Baxter JOakes 105, 4:00 pm. 

in touch with aj (Forbidden Planet) plays Eve. Alsoshowing | Tuesday's movie is Francis Ford Coppola's 
for your appro-} (it’s a double feature, and that’s such a good |The Godfather, Part One, 7:00 and 10:00. 
used to say) is} idea . . . there’s so very little todo here ... ) is }Part Two will screen tomorrow night at the 
on of Huxley’s{ Rovert (Kiss Me Deadly) Aldrich’s boffo-}same location (Kresge). This will be shown 
evils. This film{ shock classic Whatever Happened to Baby {as part of the Violence in Cinema series; the 
pin in his grave}Jane? This one makes it all worthwhile. Jadmission is $1.00. Hearts and Minds will 
‘oullee. Did you] These films cost $2.00, and are screening at [be playing at Merrill. A donation is requested. 
o directed this){Classroom II, 7 pm. Last Waltz screens {This fine documentary records our involve-fplayed by Emil Jannings. Both of these 
any, isn’t it. Did ]again at Oakes 105, 7:30 and 10:30, $1.50. fment in Vietnam in a way that a film likefscreen at 7 pm, Thimann 3, $1.50. on 
cle of green stuff] Sunday is a fine double feature of His Girl|Apocalyspe Now never could. Hearts and Can God fill teeth? Is my check coming ? 
No, don’t get it|Friday and The Awful Truth, both starring] Minds screens at 8 pm. Kazablan, a film] Will IDEA get off the ground” More on this 
ig you. . .. The {Cary Grant. These are two of the finest, most that ‘asks the musical question, “Can alias it fails to develop. 
’s documentary §subtle comedies made, and I’trbethere.*2 30; io-Jew-and-an Askonazio Jew -overf 8 ve 


PROGRAM: 
SUITE FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA 
William Alexander (World Premier) 
AMICI WIND ENSEMBLE 
(Short works of Tchaikovsky, Bach) 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1, OP. 15 
L. von Beethoven 
IVAN ROSENBLUM, SOLOIST 
Intermission 
REED STREET BRASS QUINTET 
(Works to be Announced) 
SYMPHONY No. 8 (“UNFINISHED”) 
F. Schubert 
PLACE: P.A. Concert Hall 
TIME: 8:30 p.m., Friday February 13 
TICKETS: $4 General, $2.50 Students/Seniors 
Available at Door Only 


"Régis W. Goatlips 
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Film Guide 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 


RESURRECTION—Ellen Burstyn 
and playwright Sam Shephard star in 
this study of a woman who learns 
after ari automobile accident that she 
has the ability to heal. Ultimately 
this is not so much a picture of 
bizarre supernatural intervention as 
a portrait of a single woman with 
severed roots trying to find solid 
ground again. Resurrection can be 
recommended with no grave misgivings. 


SINBAD AND THE EYE OF 
THE TIGER—John Phillip Law 
(The Love Machine) gets top billing 
over Ray Harryhausen’s special effects, 
which just goes to show that there’s 
no justice in this world. It’s not a 
great idea to advocate drugs, but 
you’d be a fool not to use them in 
preparation for this. 


DEVIL IN MAX DEVLIN—Un- 
previewed comedy with Bill Cosby 
and Elliot Gould. Friday only. 


INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 
WOMAN ~— Reviewed this issue. 


POPEYE: Robert Altman’s version 
of the life story of the comic hero of 
two worlds. Altman’s cliff hanging 
set (built in Malta, of all places) 
Introduces a wily experiential one 


based on stylized reality 


SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT, 
PART II: With Burt 
Reynolds, Sally Fields, Jerry Reed 
and Ruth Gordon. 


FLASH GORDON: Dino Di- 
Laurentiis’ megabucks remake of the 
infamous serial turns out not to be 
halfbad, after all. Newcomer Sam 
Jones-plays Flash as an amiable 
beefwit. The dialogue is about what 
you’d expect—“‘Bring the Earthling 
to me.”—‘“‘No way, Ming! Dale’s 
with me!” Watch for Richard O’Brian 
(author and star of Rocky Horro 
Pith PENRO SIA BAe. MKS 
planet Arborea. 


Hearts and Minds, an excellent documentary on the Vietnam 
War, plays on campus this Tuesday at 8 pm. 


THE DEER HUNTER -- Michael 
Cimino’s epic account of how indi 
viduals are dehumanized by wai 
Robert De Niro won an osear for his 
performance, but the film raises this 
issue-—why do such films (Who ll 
Stop The Rain. Apocolypse Now. 
etc.) treat the subject of the Vietnam 
war as a tragedy that happened ev 
clusively to Americans? 


SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711) 


February 5th and 6th— 
LIBELLED LADY—Myrna Loy 
and William Powell are reunited 
after nine years of separation on the 
screen in this courtroom comedy. 
DINNER AT 8—Jean Harlow, 
Wallace Beery, John Barrymore, and 
the young Joan Crawford star in this 
classic comedy of mores and manners. 

February 7th, 8th and 9th— 
ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST—Jack Nicholson 
heads a superb cast of character 
actors in Milos Forman’s spell- 


‘binding adaptation of Ken Kesey’s 


novel. Nicholson plays a habitual 
trouble-maker who decides to play 
crazy to get out of a three month 
sentence, with tragic results. Louise 
Fletcher gives an Academy Award 
performance as Big Nurse. 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY— Dustin 
Hoffman and Jon Voight are marvellous 
as two down-and-out New York 


' hustlers. Brenda Vacarro is stunning 


in a cameo part. 

February 10th and 1 1th— 
LIVE AND LET DIE —This is the 
nadir of the James Bond series. Roger 
Moore seems pudgy and uncomfor- 
table, the film is muddied with racism 
and it is left to celebrity guest villain 
Geoffrey Holder to haul it up to the 
level of mediocrity. I don’t know 
where they found Clifton James, the 
southern sherriff who dogs Moore’s 
trail, but they should have left him 
there. 


University of Santa Clara 
MBA Program 


A member of the admissions office from 
the University of Santa Clara Graduate School 
of Business will be on campus February 11, 1981 
from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. in the foyer of 
McHenry Library to talk with students interested 
in obtaining an MBA degree. The MBA Program 
at the University of Santa Clara is a high quality, 
respected program, designed primarily for 
people employed full time, accredited by the 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools 
of Business (AACSB), is located in the 
San Francisco Peninsula in “Silicon Valley” 
and offers late afternoon and evening classes. .- 
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MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN 
Some interesting footage of the South 
China Seas, Christopher Lee and 
Hervy Villachaise redeem an other- 
wise limp Bonder. 


MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
GUN-—Some interesting footage of 
the South China Seas, Christopher 
Lee and Hervy Villachaise redeem 
an otherwise limp Bonder. 


41st CINEMA (476-8841) 
ALTERED STATES— Paddy 
Chayefsky (Hospital, Network) and 
Ken Russell (The Devils, Lisztomania) 
collaborate in this sci-fi story of 
sensory deprivation. Starts Friday. 
SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES— 
Chevy Chase, Goldie Hawn, and 
Charles Grodin star in this light 
hearted bedroom farce. Neil Simon 
wrote and Herbert Ross directed. 
CHAPTER TWO—Neéeil Simon’s 
tragi-comedy with Richard Dreyfuss 
and Marsha Mason. 


STIR CRAZY: This film has some 
Gene Wilder haven’t been used to 
their potential in this tale of an actor 
and playwright mistaken for bank- 
robbers. One of the best sequences 
involves Wilder locked in the sweat- 
box at a southern prison; when re- 
leased, he begs to be put back in 
because “I’m just getting to really 
know myself.” 


NICKELODEON (425-7500) 
COME HAVE CUFFEE WITH 
US-- 

\V somewhat less than amusing 
ftalian sex tarce that contains a 
charming performance by neweomer 


Prancesea Paluzsi 


LA CAGE AUX FOLLES—A 
French comedy featuring Ugo Tomazzi. 
This sort of saccharine farce is 
apparently France’s biggest export— . 
show your support for a heck of a 
nice country and go. 

BREAD AND CHOCOLATE— 
An Italian comedy concerning the 
plight of migrant workers in Switzer- 
land. Opens Friday. 

COUSIN, COUSINE— You asked 
for it. A charming, goodnatured 


A scene from Altered States, opening this Friday at the 41st 


Avenue Cinema. 


French comedy about a man who 
falls in love with his cousin. Break 
out the insulin. 


UNITED ARTISTS (426-8383) 
CADDY SHACK. - The late Doug 
Renney bows cutin this, his fast 
film Caddyshack ts thoroughly 
childish and’ thoroughly enjoyable. 
with Rodney Dangertield. Ped 
Knight. and Bill Murray as a drug 


addled greenskeepel 


Airplane!--A silly. inspired satire 
of disaster films with every sight gas 
ithe book and a theusand more 
Airplane! is crazy. limitless tun 


ANY WHICH WAY YOU CAN: 
Stars Clint Eastwood as Philo, the 
itinerant truck-driver/wrestler char- 
acter he created in Every Which 
Way But Loose. With Ruth Gordon 
and an orangutang. 


HONEYSUCKLE ROSE 
Willie Nelson and Dyan Cannon 
state Gaas musical about life on the 


bea! 


RIO (425-2000) 

NINE TO FIVE: As entertainment 
this film more than suffices, but it’s 
hardly political. Lily Tomlin is won- 
derful, and Dolly Parton’s good- 
naturedness carries the film a lot 
farther than top-billed Jane Fonda. 
This slapstick farce about office work 
is unsatisfying, mainly because of 
the lack of character deve'opment 


DIVINE MADNESS 
Michael Ritchie Captures Bets 


Directed 


Midler on stage at the Pasedena 
Civic Madden is pet 


chanteuse and an adroit soci. 


thi lhe 


commentator, and this Slim is a 


deli t 


out-of-print live classic 
“Take No Prisoners” 
2 LP set — just $6.99 


Buy $20 worth of used 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! 


1214 A Pacific Ave. 
Across from Woolworth’s 
SAPDB STOVE 1 7'¢ 
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strative personnel, University employees and 
those faculty who see themselves as stabilized 
here. 

The “human” interest of this campus— 
exchange of ideas, personal and intellectual 
development of students—often comes into 
conflict with the institutional interest, in this 
case directly. As students, we are concerned 
mainly with the quality of the education we 
can get in the few years we are here— 
admission of future students affects us in- 
directly if at all. 

I do not deny those concerned with the 
future of the University a role in decision- 
making, but I refuse to let imperatives of the 
institution determine the conditions under 
which I can carry out my education. For 
example, I think that it is an outrage that the 
interests of enrolled students are consistently 
ignored in the process of shifting University 
resources towards departments (mainly the 
sciences) seen to be more viable and attractive 
to those completely outside the University. 

The process of decision-making on the 
new grading proposal shows that, when it 
comes down to it, students are seen to have 
no legitimate role in making decisions that 
affect us. An internally generated proposal is 
internally discussed and voted on with only 
that student input that we can force on 
them—demonstration and the threat of major 
disruption. As the basic resource and reason 
for being of the University, I think students 
deserve and should demand a role, even the 
dominant role, in the ongoing decision making 
that affects us. It shouldn’t take an outrageous 
proposal to move us to demand this right. 

Sincerely, 
Rick Esbenshade 


OUR BEST ALLY 


Dear Staff: 

It would surprise me if the students of any 
other university have more respect for, or a 
better rapport with, their faculty than we do 
with the faculty of UCSC. In part that’s 
because we have some fine men and women 
teaching here, and in part it’s because the 
educational policies here allow the faculty to 
do as much as they can for us, and allow us to 
make the most of our educations and to really 
appreciate what professors do for us. 

A few professors have told me they felt 
intimidated by the crowd of students at the 
January 28th Academic Senate meeting. 
That is just the opposite of what the students 
there were trying to convey. We were showing 
support for the present policies of UCSC and 
for the faculty. The students know that the 
faculty is not only our best ally, it is our only 
ally. Let’s work together to preserve the best 
of what we have today in order to assure the 
future quality of UCSC. 

Peter Friedman 
Cowell/Physics 


THROWN OT THE BABY 


Dear Staff: 

Just thought I'd spin off a letter to express 
my disappointment with the grading proposal 
coming out of the Committee on Undergrad- 
uate Courses and Curriculum. The proposal 
manages effectively to throw out the baby 
and keep the bathwater; it fails to adequately 
address the central questions of student and 
faculty workloads, of enrollment strategies, 
and of basic institutional purpose around 
which discussion should really be centered. 

I hope, along with many others, that this 
institution can withstand those everpresent 


forces of selfishness, pomposity, and most of 


all discouragement which presently threaten 
severely the values which it embodies. 

Sincerely, 

Jeffrey Ringold 


Stevenson: College 


QuUiT BITCHING 


Dear CHP Staff: 

This is a response to the letter regarding 
the demonstration to legalize Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s birthday as a national 
holiday. I applaud your sentiments “...it’s a 
great idea.’ However, I should like to take 
this opportunity to focus the issue in securing 
this long-overdue honor as explicitly and 
succinctly as I can. 

Did it ever occur to you that if it had been a 
motor vehicle accident causing a “traffic 
jam” would your reactions have been the 
same? Therefore, your focusing on this “traffic 
jam”’ is totally oblivious to the meaning or 
message of such a demonstration. Rather, 
our actions were intended to plague the 
consciousness of this nation regarding its 
irresponsibility in securing justice for all. 

Moreover, what are fifteen (15) minutes as 
opposed to twelve (12) years that we—the 
recipients of severed rights—have only too 
patiently struggled while-awaiting the arrival 
of this holiday? Finally, I challenge you to 
employ your energies in a positive and more 
constructive outlet by writing the newly 
elected president, the senators, and legisla- 
tors—both state and federal—requesting 
them to ‘tact now.” In addition, you are most 
welcome to join in demonstrations, marches, 
rallies, etc., to secure this long denied and 
overdue honor, lest you find yourself sitting 
in an unexpected “‘traffic jam’”’ indefinitely, 
and definitely, “‘a little pissed off.” 

" Respectfully, 
Ernest Young 
Crown College 
PS ae OS 
Dear Staff: 
An open letter to Chancellor Sinsheimer: 

I write this open letter requesting a reply, 
which was not given and which is owed to 
every student at this university, to my com- 
ment at the open forum on the Narrative 
Evaluation System on Wednesday, January 
21°, 

I stated my disgust at the hiring of an 
outsider who is a “professional student go- 
getter,” who jumps from university to univer- 
sity in order to correct depressed enrollment 
and who does not give a damn about UCSC. 
It seems that the only interest he has in this 
school is his own paycheck and his own 
pride. Mr. Chancellor, why don’t you appeal 
to the people who work at, learn in, know and 
care about this university to help alleviate the 
enrollment problem? 

I feel that the core of the problem regarding 
the general perception of UCSC does not lie 
within the NES but rather within the myths 
that people so ignorantly believe. It is high 
time that students, faculty, and the admini- 
stration pull together to “sell” UCSC for 
what it is instead of for what it isn’t’ and to 
dispel the archaic myths which plague our 
reputation. 

I hope you agree that we have an extremely 
special school that is appealing to a diversified 
group of high-school students and that we 
should work with what we’ve got: academic 
excellence, close student-professor relation- 
ships, and an atmosphere which is conducive 
to free and individual thought and growth. To 
change the NES, by adding honors/pass/fail, 
is to say goodbye to UCSC’s fundamental 
ideals. Instead, we should say goodbye to the 
people who are trying to destroy these ideals. 

Respectfully yours, 
Richard Davis 
James Davenport 
Kresge College 


Palace 


Art Supplies 


Solel? 

to PALACE 
Where the Sales 
and Service 

are Our forte 


1308 PACIFIC AVE. 427-1770 


Hewlett-Packard 


If you’re looking for 


quality and innovation. . . 
eck us out! 


Who are we? 


We're a world-wide team dedicated to quality in people, policies, and 
products. We've progressed from a small business founded in 1939 
by two young college engineers to a company of 55,000 people 
internationally. 

m@ We design and manufacture over 4,500 products in four major 
categories; computers, electronic test and measurement 
equipment, analytical instrumentation and medical electronic 
products. 

@ During the last decade we grew at an annual rate of more than 
21% achieving a rank of 150th on the 1980 Fortune 500, raising 
1979 sales to $2.36 billion. 


What opportunities do we offer? 


@ We believe in recruiting the very best college-educated talent 
we can find and providing them with a working environment 
which rewards individual contrib: tion. During the next decade, 
we plan to hire over 20,000 graduating students. 

@ We currently have hundreds of professional positions offering 
immediate responsibility at numerous, choice locations across 
the U.S. in the following disciplines: 

QO electrical, mechanical, chemical, industrial, software 
development and computer engineering: 

QO electronic technology 

QO physics, chemistry, material science 

O treasury, controllership/accounting and industrial relations. 


We’ re excited about our future . . . join us! 
We'll be on campus to talk with you the week of: 


February 10, 1981 


Check the placement office for details 
We are an equal opportunity /affirmative action employer. 


G HEWLETT 


PACKARD 
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Surviving in the Tenderloin 


by Pauline Crai 
SAN FRANCISCO—The times ahead, economists tell us, 
could be bad. We’re in for serious recession—maybe a full- 
fledged depression—and for most of us that prospect means 
sacrifice. 

But what about the people at the bottom of American 
society, the people who already float outside the mainstream? 
What would a depression mean for them? 

Their numbers are on a steady rise today, and among them 
are increasing numbers of youths, living their lives far beyond 
the margins of normal youthful experience. 

Their future is all too likely to be an extension, with minor 
variations, of an endless, precarious day. Deserted by, or 
having abandoned their “real” families, they often rely 
deeply on new friends, transients like themselves. They 
remain loyal until they get bored or burned; then they move 
on. 
Meanwhile, they say they're making it “‘on the road” and 
“in the streets” —these kids are surviving. 

Here in San Francisco, they come to the Tenderloin, 
located between the Civic Center complex and the elegant 
downtown shopping center, an area of welfare hotels, hard 
porn movie houses, strip clubs, second-hand stores and pawn 
shops, where Greyhound and Airporter buses deposit visitors 
from all over the world. These wandering kids often end up 
handing out on nearby street corners and relying on their wits. 

One legitimate resource they are learning to depend on is 
St. Anthony’s Dining Room, a Catholic mission relying 
wholly on donations, which feeds a hot, nutritious meal to 
700 to 2,000 people every day. The manager of “Antoines,”’ 
as the kids call it, estimates that with the advent of the 80s, 
more than 65 percent of their diners are under 30 years old. 

Jeff Pearson, 23, has been eating at “*Antoines”’ off and on 
ever since he lost his job. He lives in an apartment in the gay 
area of Polk Street. He is pessimistic about the fate of young 
people like himself. “These kids will never leave the Tender- 
loin. Not that they should or shouldn’t they just won’t. If I 
come back here 20 years from now, a lot of these kids will still 
be here. or in similar places in other cities. 

‘Most of them are runaways, burnouts, skid row types, 
hippies, deadbeats—people who are already cast out, who 
live in the streets. What happens to them when the depression 
hits? These kids have no dreams. How could they? People 
with dreams are in universities. But these kids—no matter 
what their ages are—they’re old, tired.” 

According to Jeff, many of the Tenderloin kids live in the 
“Drunk Park” which Mayor Feinstein unofficially set aside 
for the winos to sleep in. There the cops don’t hassle them and 
the winos are kept away from people’s homes and where they 
work. Now, everybody's happy. 

Valerie Poole may end up in the Tenderloin as one of Jeff 
Pearson’s predictions, but according to her, she ‘‘grooves on 
her life.” although already her cheeks are grey. her eyes 
droopy. She’s pudgy, the buttons on her sweater are fastened 
to the wrong holes; a safety pin holds up her pants. Valeries is 
high, and each time she wafts into the dining hall wall she 
laughs. She'll be 16 in July. 

“All I want to do is go back to Azle, near Ft. Worth in 
Texas, to be with my dad. But I can’t leave the city. What a 
drag. 
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“‘T ran away from home when I was eleven. My mother beat 
me—I never would have left if she hadn’t beat me. Then she 
put me in a home for the emotionally disturbed. My dad got 
me out—they were divorced when I was born—but after three 


, weeks he was gonna put me back in. I said ‘no way and 


eloped. I don’t remember who with. I hitchhiked all over the 
country with different dudes. I've been on the road for six 
years. My last boyfriend said it was my fault he got ripped off 
for some speed (methedrine), so he traded me to a friend for a 
quarter-T. That's a quarter of a teaspoon of crank (speed). So 
now I’m with his friend. 

“I’ve lived in the streets so long,” Valerie continues, ‘‘that I 
know who to trust. The bums, the long-hairs, or else the 
punks—they’re all right. They’re the ones who’ve got the 


-money. One of my boyfriends was a hippie dealer—he 


always had at least $500 on him. But the slickos in three- 
piece suits—they never got no money.” 
“T hustle,” she shrugs and giggles. ““There’s nothin’ to it. If 


I need money, I go up to a man and ask ‘Ya got anything for — 


me” Then we go to a hotel and I make him give me $50, 


,sometimes before, sometimes after. They always pay. If they 
‘don’t I show ’em my knife—I always have it on me. Nobody 


don’t do nothin’ to ya if ya have a weapon. 

“Who cares if there’s a depression? That'll just bring more 
customers down to us. Whenever the economy gets whacky, 
people go to movies and to hookers to escape.” 

Mickey O’Farrell, 23, has a black eye and a six-day 


people can come to here from El Salvador. It is very sad, I 
think.” 

Ten days ago Joanne, 16, and Lynn, 19, left Tacoma, 
Washington, by bus to come to San Francisco. Lynn left her 
infant daughter with her mother. “I'd be satisfied just to get 
married,” she laughs, covering her mouth so her new 
boyfriend, Jim, won't hear. Joanne, with big brown eyes and 
round cheeks, an innocent still, says that, “In Tacoma, we 
hang out in pool halls. At least in San Francisco we have 
some excitement.” 

‘Both girls are flirting with the prospect of becoming 
prostitutes. “It’s kind of scary,” Joanne says. **Legs—he’s a 
pimp—took me out for a real good breakfast. He was real nice 
to me and didn’t ask for nothing. I’ve heard that pimps always 
try to get you to trust them. They give you gold jewelry but it 
isn’t real gold. Legs took Lynn and me to a party where there 
were girls we could tell were prostitutes. We tried to sneak 
away but Legs made Lynn give him her ring as collateral that 
we'd come back. Stupid Lynn gave him the pearl ring her 
mother gave her. He never gave it back—he just gave her a 
phony gold chain instead. 

‘Maybe I’ll just go back to Tacoma. How can I find work 
here? I quit school in the ninth grade.” 

Freddie comes down the ramp to the food line, his 
dreadlocks flopping down his back and in front of his face. At 
19, he supports himself by stealing to order. Private homes, 
offices, warehouses and loading docks are where he gets his 
merchandise. ‘“‘Whatya want? Color TV? Set of sterling 
silver? It’s yours.” 

Ramon Hernandez, 15. is about 5’3” and has freckles all 
over his brown face. Three weeks ago, ‘I sneaking over the 
(Mexican) frontera (border) at Tijuana. I’m a wetback,” he 
grins. “My friend Carlos is not a wetback. He has green card 
because he Juichol Indian. He is muy guapo (very handsome) 
but he likes boys, don’t you Carlos?” Ramon shoves Carlos 
into the man in front of him in line. Carlos giggles and covers 
his mouth with a hand with enormous long fingernails. 
“Carlos no speaks English—he no likes school,” says 
Ramon. 

In Mexico I am acook. I want to go school in America to be 
a cook. Now I can only be bus boy. 

John is 6’3” and weighs about 140 pounds. He has long red 
hair and two diamond studs in one earlobe. He’s a transves- 
tite and a male hooker. ‘Well, Tuesday I sold my plasma 
again—I get $17 a week that way. Then Wednesday I 
borrowed my friend’s child and headed for the Financial 
District to panhandle. I just tell people we’re hungry—it 
always works. They only give us a quarter at a time, but I can 
get $3-4 in a couple hours. I treat the kid to a hot dog. Let's 
see, Thursday I sold my $63 worth of food stamps to a 
restaurant for $45 cash. But grocery stores or adult book 
stores will trade ’em, too. Friday I had $20—how did I get 
that? Oh, I know, I turned a $20 date, a guy I met at the 
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“Who cares if there’s a depression? That'll just bring more customers 


down to us. Whenever the economy gets whacky, people go to movies 


and to hookers to escape.” 


stubble. ‘“‘My jaw’s been busted in three places,” he grins. 
“Can’t shave or chew. Can only eat beans and mashed 
potatoes. There was a scuffle between me and the cook at the 
Apostle of the Sea, a merchant seaman’s place where I lived 
until the cook threw me out.” 

Mickey left his wife and two daughters back in South 
Boston. “They were living with another man when I got back 
from the Navy. There was nothing I could do. Tina and 
Barbara will be two in March. I got their names tattooed on 
my arm.” 

Mickey and his friend Eddie “from Philly”’ sleep in their 
sleeping bags under the Bay Bridge where the wind can’t get 
to them. ‘“‘We have a lovely view of the tankers,” he says. 
“Me and my friend Eddie panhandle whenever we need 
anything. Then we go to Union Square with our friends. We 
all sit in a Frisco Circle, toss our money in a pile, then buy a 
bottle and pass it around. You never starve in San Francisco.” 

Walter Alexander mutters English phrases from his school 
notebook as he waits in line for dinner. ‘‘I must learn English 
to get a job,” he says. ‘I want to be a janitor or to paint the 
buildings.” 

Walter is from El Salvador. ‘‘There is much fighting so I 
must go away. I live in the Fillmore with the community 
colors (Blacks). Is good to live there.”’ His family remains in 
San Salvador. “They want to come out now, but they cannot 
get the (immigration) papers. The United States says no more 


Landmark Bar (in the Tenderloin). Then Saturday I turned 
two tricks, for $20 and $30—the last guy really liked me. But 
for $50 he could have really had a good time,” John pouts. 

‘For two months this summer I slept outside, on a hill in 
Fort Mason. Lots of bums live down there. Some sleep in 
their cars. I just needed a blanket. Now I live with my ‘ol man. 
He’s from the East Oakland ghetto. He has a BA in 
psychology, but he doesn’t want to get into any white man’: 
establishment hassles. So he steals tape decks, radios and CE 
outfits out of cars. 

“Then I know this nine-year-old kid. She goes to thi 
Emporium and walks out with perfume, eye shadow, lots c 
makeup. A woman I share a corer with sometimes als: 
knocks off $500 coats from Saks two or three times a day.” 

‘*] just want a good job,” John continues. “Christ, ifthere’s 
a depression, the formerly rich will be down here in droves 
working our territory. The new competition will drive some of 
the regular girls out of work. And hookers don’t get unem- 
ployment benefits,” he laughs. 

‘Maybe I’ll get some in a restaurant. In Chicago I waited 
tables, counted the cash, was the manager, janitor and 
bartender. But my dream job would be to work in an adult 
book store,”’ he sighs. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I need some new clothes. 
So it’s back to the streets. Rainy days are the best. Men get 
lonely. I need two or three dates today. My rent’s due. 

©Pacific News Service, 1981 


Califomia’s tax cuts: 


A vision for the new economy 


by Mary Ellen Leary 


‘EDITOR'S NOTE: Caiifornia’s precedent-setting Proposi- 


tion 13 tax-cutting measure was passed by voters two-and-a 
half years ago, but the full cost of that tax revolt is only now 
being faced. Combined with other, less publicized tax cuts, 
the Prop. 13 measure has left local governments increasingly 
dependent on the state government for bail-out funds. Now 
those state funds are no longer available, and the reality of 
drastic cuts in social services across the board is imminent. 
Could tax cutting at the national level make states even 
more beholden to Washington? Mary Ellen Leary, a PNS 
correspondent covering Western political trends, explores 
the situation in this analysis. Leary also writes for the 
London-based Economist magazine. 

SACRAMENTO, Ca.— If you wondered what the speech- 
makers meant by ominous predictions of “‘an era of limits,” 
take a look at California these days. 

Gov. Jerry Brown was chief guru among such doom-sayers. 
Now he and his state are caught tight in the crunch of 
‘diminished resources,” otherwise known as money. 

The tax revolt has finally hit home. California has entered 
the “era of limits,” which has triggered a bitter fight for 
survival among all those dependent on public money— 
highway contractors, welfare recipients, school teachers, 
prison: wardens, city councils, logging companies, street 
sweepers, university researchers and hundreds more. 

This is the flip-side of Proposition 13, the 1978 tax- 
slashing measure. This year, the real costs of tax cutting must 
be confronted. Since California constitutes the only large- 
scale American model for what happens when society 
suddenly reverses the long-term trend of governmental 
expansion and cut packs, the state’s experience is of concern 
around the nation. 

The $24.3 billion budget Gov. Brown proposes for the year 
starting next July |—admittedly “grim’’—envisions a state 
spending increase of less than two percent. It is, Brown says, 
“the tightest budget since World War II.” At the same time, 
he anticipates inflation boosting costs by | | percent. Obviously, 
something has to give. 

There is already talk of limiting medical care for the 
indigent, curbing welfare payments and holding public 
employee wage increases to as much as six percent less than 
the consumer price increase. That is not just an “era of 
limits.”* It is an era of retreat. 

A crunch in the state budget years back would have short- 
changed only state agencies and employees. But now local 
fire stations, garbage services, schools, water systems, 
libraries and even street sweepers are affected. Most important 
in a state engulfed by rising crimes of violence. local police 
and safety services are tightly tied to total state finances. 

When California voters approved Proposition 13 in 1978 


they lopped off roughly 55 percent of their property taxes, 


reducing various local government's resources somewhere 
between 30 percent and 90 percent depending on their 
respective reliance on those taxes. Such a huge threatened cut 
in services seemed intolerable when state income and sales 
taxes were accumulating vast surpluses—around $4 billion 
to $5 billion every year. The logical thing to do was to cushion 
the effects of the local tax cuts with the fat state surplus, 
which is what California did. Thus, though counties and 
school districts did lots of belt-tightening, the full blow of the 
tax loss was staved off. 

Until now. Now, the big comfortable state surplus is gone. 

Tax cutting, it turns out, has been over-popular in California. 
Some $40 billion in state government revenue has been 
deleted in the past three years by assorted tax cuts. From 
horse-races taxes to death taxes. from property taxes to 
income taxes, the game has been to slash. Only this year. 
largely unrecognized by the public, California income taxes 
have been scaled back $2 billion by “brackets” designed to 


off-set inflation. 

As a result, California, which used to be third highest 
among all the states in total per capita tax burdens, now is 
only 23rd. In fact, Californians now pay only $1 more per 
person for government each year than the US average. For 
the taxpayer, the revolt has paid off. The steady expansion of 

, government has been reversed. 


But there have been other consequences of the tax 
reduction, too. One was totally unexpected, and the other 
was intended by theorists behind Proposition 13. 

The unexpected consequence is a massive shift in control 
over government from the local community to a centralized 
and remote state structure, which doles out the funds to keep 
local services functioning. 

Home rule in California has been almost obliterated. 
Bucking the conservative notion that the best government is 
that closest to the people, California has so centralized power 
at the state capital, that moves by the Governor and 
legislature now gravely effect every unit of government. 
Responsibility even for leaf-raking, fire engine purchases and 
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-, The implications for the nation are clear. Will drastic cuts 


police strength comes to focus in state leadership and how it 
parcels out the state budget. Local communities no longer 
feel they manage their own destinies. 

While legislators battle out their territorial, partisan and 
personal political differences, local governments stand around 
waiting on unpredictable gratuities from the state capital to 
determine whether to close the zoo, repair windows in City 
Hall, hire or fire street cleaners. The sense of lost control has 
been magnified by the conversion of the entire California 
school system to almost total state financing in the interest of 
equity between rich and poor districts Welfare payments, 
too, have been moved totally to state control. If a community 
dares venture to pay for amenities it wants, it must get 
approval by two-thirds of its voters to raise taxes, and then for 
a limit of only four years. 

The centralization of government that has occurred in 
California may well be the most far-reaching structural 
change in any US governmental system since the Depression 
and New Deal. 
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in federal spending reinforce state autonomy, as conserva- 
tives predict, or—on the California model—drag impover- 
ished states into even greater subservience to Washington? 
The second effect of Proposition 13 amounts to ending 
long established priorities in public services. Every program 
is now equally open to challenge. this is not a thoughtful 
“sunsetting” approach, Overnight the scramble for limited 
funds has flung all agencies into a common pit to fight it out 
for the dollars. ss 
Putting a cap on total available public money produced 
exactly the conflict that tax-cut theorists envisioned as 
only way to stem the growth of government. The expectatior. 
is ‘that unnecessary services will be deleted and the most 
important will get support. This competitive struggle was 
advocated by economist Milton Friedman and others as ‘he 
only feasible way to confine government .to a limited share &f 
the Gross National (or State) Product. © 

Of course some programs have constitutional mandates, 

_ and some are required by the federal government. These 
allocations must be met. Some programs have more effective 
lobbies than others, and the well-financed ‘special interests 

What this rugged test of the democratic process ignores is 

that special interest lobbies. are more active than ever, and 
legislators are more beholden to moneyed interests. Spending 

‘in California’s legislative races in the past election exceeded 

“all records. A total of about 30 million dollars went into these 
contests. 

But another reality colors the outcome of government: 
revamping in the wake of tax revolt. California’s legislature 
has displayed no talent for making difficult decisions. The 
pusillanimity of its Democratic leadership and the passivity 
of Gov. Brown permitted the passage of Proposition 13 in the 

first place. Into these hands now has been placed control over 
an even wider segment of public life. 
What happens this year as California adjusts to its new era 
of limits—or retreat—will be watched warily by a nation 
which may be headed down the same road. 
©1981, Pacific News Service 
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Women’s Studies reassessed 


The strengths 


and weaknesses 
in feminist academia 


By Nina Carson 


Women’s Studies is becoming a much more accepted field 
of study at UCSC. The number of students declaring a 
Women’s Studies major has increased to a solid 40 students. 

Despite such problems as limited funding and the lack of 
any permanent faculty members on the Women’s Studies 
Board, this year the board’s two introductory courses, 
Women’s Studies 1 and Women’s Studies 101, have the 
highest enrollment in the program’s history. This is partly 
because WS 1 satisfies a Humanities and Arts requirement, 
but the main factor seems to be a growing interest in and 
acceptance of the study of women’s lives and women’s 
struggles. a, 

The Women’s Studies Collective exists to promote inter- 
action among women faculty, students, and staff. Last week 
the Collective met to assess its strong points and to decide 
upon goals for the future and strategies for their implementa- 
tion. 

_ One of these goals is to create a framework for political 

activity within the university. Barbara Epstein (Women’s 
Studies/US History) submitted a well-planned proposal for 
integrating Women’s Studies into traditional disciplines. 
Under this proposal, an interested student would take an 
Independent Study each quarter in conjunction with another 
class. The student would use the Independent Study to 
construct a bibliography of feminist issues and perspectives 
on the subject matter of the class. This plan, which was 
enthusiastically received by the collective, would help the 
student to explore feminist ideology in her/his field while 
giving the professor new perspectives. In addition to provid- 
ing the professor with a list of feminist material for use in 
future courses, the plan would reduce the alienation that 
female students often feel in fields traditionally dominated by 
men and male-centered ideology. 


The state of the world is very depressing. It is in the early 
stages of planetary psychosis. But, what can you expect? Did 
you know that the earth is in a fairly removed and unexplored 
area of the solar system? Kind of like unmapped wilderness. 
We probably live in the Barstow of the galaxy.. 

“Earth Medicine” is the name of a workshop centered 
around herbs and women’s lives. It will be held at the Aromas 
home of Rose Buffalo, on Valentine’s day from 10 am to 4 
pm. I’m telling you this in advance because there is limited 
enrollement and you must pre-register. The workshop, which 

will be co-taught by Beth Beurkens, will include a slide show 
on goddesses, a vegetarian lunch, and Valentine herbal art. 
The fee is sliding scale from $22-$30. Call 724-1482 or 335- 


The Women’s Studies collective has not succeeded in 
incorporating under its ideological umbrella several women’s 
groups with which it would like to be affiliated. Noticeably 
absent at the meeting last Thursday night were Third World 
women. Several groups already exist which provide women 
with a forum for dealing with racism and sexism. The 
Collective hopes to keep close contact with these groups. 

Some members of the Collective are presently involved in 
workshops and seminars for ‘“‘unlearning racism;” although 
they would like the Collective to be as ethnically mixed as 
possible, they emphasized the need for understanding the 
situation of women for whom racism is as important an issue 
as sexism.‘‘These women are not going to get involved in any 
liberation struggle which does not include their men,” said 
one woman. 

Other groups with which the Women’s Studies Collective 
would like to establish more solidarity are re-entry women, 
women in natural sciences, and women who simply are not 


actively involved in feminism, whether due to lack of | 


information or lack of interest in feminist activity on campus. 
No refererence was made to including men in the collective. 


Women's studies is gaining 
has yet to incorporate many 


Although there are smaller, specialized resources and 
interest groups (such as Women in Science) with highly 
fluctuating memberships, there is no central meeting ground 
where women involved in all aspects of University life can 
come together and share their knowledge and experiences. 
While the establishment of such a Women’s Center on 
campus would not necessarily pre-empt the constructive 
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acceptance, but the collective 
women's groups. 


work already being done by Third World, re-entry and 
natural science women, it would provide an excellent facility 
for exchanging ideas, for political organizing, and for deter- 
mining the needs of women on the UCSC campus. 
Anyone interested in finding out more about the Women’s 
Studies collective should contact Lesley Millard at X4324. 
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The YWCA has the following events planned. Tommor- 
row, Feb. 6th, the New Leaf Seminar will be on Job 
Interview Techniques,” with video. This will be at 12 noon 


and led by people from Employment Development. Next 


Friday, the 13th, (Oooh) the seminar will be “Special 
Programs in Admissions at UCSC.” Also, this Saturday the 
Women’s Coffee House will be happening at 8 pm. There’s 
sure to be good entertainment and conversation. 

When I say “‘Motown, reggae, soul, a capella,” do you say 
‘‘yaeyah?” If these words sound good to you, then listen up, 
cuz Somethin Special, an all women trio which combines 
these styles, will be performing on Valentine’s day. These 
women know their music. Rita Lackey has a fine vocal and 
piano background which stems from her childhood gospel 
choir singing days. Gwendolyn Warren draws inspiration 
from her southern Black heritage and Tish Sainz plays some 
mean percussion, influenced heavily by African music and 
chanting. Yaeyah. These ladies will be playing it up on 
February 14th at 7 and 10 pm and again on the 15th at 7 pm. 
Tickets are $4-$6 on a sliding scale and can only be 
purchased at the door. The UCSC Barn Theater door is what 
I'm talking about. “Somethin Special”’ is writing the music 
for a theatre piece about women in prison and their per- 
formances will provide a preview. 

That’s it, until next week, stay cool. 


—Tec Golez 


Kerry Anna Cobra 
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Dorothy Day and Adrienne Rich 
Women visionaries 
of nonviolence 


By Roberta Lynch 


At the end of 1980 Dorothy Day died. In the same time 
period, I went to hear Adrienne Rich read her poetry. Of 
course, a few other things happened in those final months of 
that first year of the decade. But enough personal laments 
have already been aired. 

Dorothy Day was the leading figure of the Catholic 
Worker movement, a woman who spent the better part of her 
life actively working against all forms of violence. She lived 
among society’s cast-offs and served them. Adrienne Rich, 
one of our most distinguished living poets, is noted as much 
for her commitment to women’s issues as for her literary 
prowess. Both of them, however, are lesser-known figures on 
the nation’s cultural/political landscape. 

I suppose I prefer to think about them now because they 
offer a kind of hope that seems a small light in a dark time. I 
have been thinking about their meaning for each other—a 
meaning, as far as I know, inacknowledged—and about their 
meaning for our society and our times. They are both women, 
by the fact of being female in a time of transition, when roles 
are being reexamined and redefined. 

Dorothy Day was not by her own lights a feminist. At 
times, she even seemed hostile to the women’s movement. 
But she was a woman unafraid to stand up publicly for what 
she believed, willing to assume leadership—in her own 
anarchistic way—and able to inspire and motivate others. All 
this within the framework of a religion that has for centuries 
denigrated and feared women’s power. The very presence of 
Dorothy Day was for thousands of women—and men—a 
challenge to the myths of female inferiority. 

Adreinne Rich’s feminism, on the other hand, is at the 
heart of her work. With her sweeping rejection of all of 
patriarchial society, Rich may have even more in common 
with Day’s vigorous anti-statism than she does with Gloria 
Steinem’s political reformism. For Rich, feminism exists 
outside of culture, outside of civilization as we know it. It 
must create self-sustaining entities and to make their beliefs 
live in their ranks. 

But perhaps what joins Day and Rich more profoundly 
than anything else is their fierce opposition to all forms of 
violence. Although it has very different sources for each of 
them, they both saw the varieties of violence—from the daily 
degradations to the global menace—as a primary symptom of 
a diseased social system. 

In one of Rich’s most impressive poems, “Natural Re- 
sources,” she quotes an Irish peace leader: 

We have lived with violence for seven years 

It was not worth one single life— 
And in an earlier collection, Diving into the Wreck , the sense 
of a world perverted by rampant violence is present in many 
poems. It is expressed most strongly and succinctly when she 
writes of: 

...a world masculinity made 

unfit for women or men 

Rich’s anger and her art are fueled by the conviction that 
the violence of patriarchal society threatens the very survival 
of the human species. — 

Dorothy Day was possessed of an equally passionate 
belief in the threat that violence posed for humanity’s future. 
Not only did she consistently oppose all wars, but she was 
among the earliest and most vehement opponents of the arms 


race and nuclear weaponry. She went to jail countless times 
for her protests, but she never wavered in her determination 
to actively resist the military madness. 

Both Rich and Day are in a certain sense “absolutists.”’ 
There are many women who may think Rich too extreme in 
her antipathy toward patriarchy, in her sweeping condem- 
nations of all of our societal structures. There are many 
Catholics who find Day’s interpretation of the Christian 
message too purist and too demanding. And many peace 


_extreme idea is a good one. It does mean that there has to be 


room for the visionary, the person not bound by convention, 
rigid ideology, or narrow constituency, who can forge out of 
experience and conviction new possibilities. We can then 
make of that what we will. 

Although there may not be a majority of women ready to 
accept Rich’s analysis of patriarchy, there are probably many 
thousands who have been sustained by her firm insistence on 
female identity, and shaped by her sharp questioning of all 


Dorothy Day lived among society's cast-offs and served 
them. Adrienne Rich is one of our most distinguished living 


poets. Out of their very different visions comes a common 
passion to oppose the spiralling violence in the world. 


activists find her thoroughgoing pacifism too politically 
impractical—not a program likely to win votes in Congress or 
influence the conduct of foreign affairs. 

It would be easy enough to see these women only in this 
light—moralists divorced from the world of realpolitik. And 
this post-November gloom, when moderation is starting to 
look left-wing, people like Dorothy Day or Adrienne Rich 
may seem like the last thing we need. 

Yet I think it’s important not to lose sight of the things that 
figures such as these provide for us. It may be precisely at 
times like this that we need them most. One need not 
subscribe to Day’s anarchism or Rich’s societal analysis in 
order to realize their value. 

There is the matter of vision. Everyone’s saying it now: 
what the left needs is renewed vision. Yet we forget that it is 
often necessary for ideas to be formulated in their most 
radical form before they can be refined and filtered through 
the prism of practical politics. This doesn’t mean that every 


sexual conventions. And there are today scores of Christian 
activists—in the urban neighborhoods of the US, in the 
peasant communities of Latin America—who took their 
inspiration from Day’s commitment to living out her beliefs. 

Secondly, there may be matters—ormoments—that call 
for moral absolutism. Consider the issue of violence—in 
particular the military escalation upon which we are about to 
embark. The silence which greets each new outbreak of 
rearmament fever is deafening. Standard reactions seem 
inane in their complacency. Perhaps the nuclear threat 
toward which we are spiraling demands the vocabulary of an 
Adrienne Rich. And perhaps the eve of the installation of a 
new secretary of state who insists that we have to let the 
Soviet Union know that we won’t shun atomic war requires 
the kind of active resistance of a Dorothy Day. 


Roberta Lynch is active in the New American Movement, a 
democratic socialist organization. ©In These Times 


Adrienne Rich: on resisting violence 


“The equation of manhood—potency—with 


the objectification of another’s person and the. 


domination of another’s body, is the venereal 
disease that lives alike in the crimes of Vietnam 
and the lies of sexual liberation (another creation 


of the sixties)—as it lives in the imaginations of 


pornographers, in the fantasies of poets and presi- 
dents, professors and policemen, salesmen and 
surgeons. In the demonic sadism of the bombings, 
the lesion has simply been more visible, because 


there it seemed to be something outside of us; we 


could pretend it was something separate from our 
inner lives. 


‘* ..It was assumed by the disciples of Marx and 
Freud alike that man exists in one of two modes: 
the political or the psychological. This division is 
aclassic “two horn’d reasoning cloven Fiction”’ of 
patriarchal thought. The women’s movement of 
our generation is the first mass;political and social 
movement to have seen the utter fallaciousness of 
this division, to look for new: forms of social 
organization and human relé p which might 
begin to close it: to demand t 6 transform, not 
merely our institutions, ives.” (From 
“Vietnam and Sexual Vi in the col- 
lection On Lies,Secrets, a 
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Emergency 
telephones 


Probably many of you have not yet realized that there are 
new emergency telephones located at strategic points on 
campus. The phones are small red-painted boxes with the 
words “emergency phone—police will respond”’ stenciled on 
the side. They are topped by a light which shines pale blue at 
night. They are located at the following places: 

—in front of McHenry Library 

—in front of the Science Library 

—next to the bus stop across from Baytree Bookstore 
—next to the bus stop at Applied Sciences 
—Thimann Labs 


If you are harassed, assaulted, in trouble or feel the 
situation is an emergency, you should not hesitate to use 
these phones. However, their use should be limited to these 
occasions so that they will continue to be an effective safety 
measure. Please do not vandalize these telephones. They 
represent more than pieces of property. They will enable a 
quick response which could save a person’s life. It could be 
yours! 

—Gill Greensite 
Rape Prevention Education 


The UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO, in cooperation with the 
National Center for Paralegal Training, offers an intensive 
12 or 24 week LAWYER’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM. This Pro- 
gram will enable you to put your education to work as a 
skilled member of the legal team. 

e Specialties offered in the following fields: 
Litigation Estates, Trusts & Wills 
Corporations & Real Estate 
Generalist (Evenings only) 

e ABA Approved 

e Clinical internship 

e Employment Assistance 
For a free brochure about this career opportunity 
call (714) 293-4579 or mail the coupon below to: 


Room 318, Serra Hall 
San Diego, CA 92110 


Universily of San Diego 


Lawyer’s Assistant Program 


Name 
Address a 
ao State 


Phone__ 


Fall 1981—Evening [ed 
Oct. 6—Mar. 27, 1982 


Future ie 


The University of San Diego does not discriminate on the 
basis of race, sex, color, religion, age, national gies: 
ancestry, or handicap in its policies a programs. C 
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Summer 1981—Da 
June 8—Aug. 21, 1981 


Fall 1981—Day 
Sept. 21—Dec. 11, 1981 
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VISTA 
AND PEACE 
CORPS 
WANT YOU 
TO 
DEVELOP... 


Help developing nations 
or low-income 


worlawide 
communities 


Peace Corps and 
need people who 
and learn 


their 


think 
and share 
knowledge with others 


We || train you 


you 


LAST DAY TODAY! 
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INCREDIBLE ICE CREAM 
SOUPS * SALADS: SANDWICHES 


tabloid in Santa Cruz with weekly 
coverage of sports, campus, 
intemational, and women’s news. 


Every Thursday . 
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George Washington Special! 


FREE BUS 
to the 
PAUL TAYLOR DANCE COMPANY 


Cherry Strudel a la Mode 
and Coffee! $2.25 


8 p.m. Tuesday, Feb. 10 
Zellerbach Auditorium 


THE 


(") BROKEN EGG | *«\0 tr 


Transit Center, 
a 7 Next to the poetey peer S 
aC tae anta Cruz 


li 
/ 


U.C. Berkeley 


Bus leaves bookstore parking lot at 5:30 p.m. 
Buy tickets and sign up for bus at UCSC Box Office, 
above the Whole Earth Restaurant. 
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Sponsored by the Committee on Arts and Lectures 
and the Intercampus Cultural Exchange Committee 


Santa Cruz Beauty College 


° 


Full Service Hair Care 
Contemporary Techniques 
Moderate Prices 


student work 


1380 soquel ave., santa cruz, ca 95062 @ (408) 426-9500 


ECOLOGY ACTION 
RECYCLING CENTER 


“Serving the community of Santa Cruz” 


66 


the 


- Bay Tree Bookstore 


@ THAT when 
aluminum is made 
from cans instead of 
raw materials it takes 
only one-twentieth 
the energy! 


Hee” Serving the UCSC 
Campus Community 


@ THAT a three and 
one-half foot stack of 
newspapers can save 
one tree! 


where you are. 


WE all have 


to recycle! —Send her a subscription to City on a Hill. For only $12.4 


a year you can keep her entertained with the best college 
weekly in California. Write us at the Stonehouse, UCSC, 
Santa Cruz, 95064 and buy your mom some peace of 
mind. It may be the start of something new. 


We pay 35¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We also accept 
newspaper, cardboard, office paper, glass, motor oil, & other recyclables. 


Call 476-8088 for more information 
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it’s Thirteen O’Clock— 
Psychadelia Returns 


by Alan Korn 


surprise, shock and resigned indignation when 

presented with the possibility of a psychedelic revival. 
“No, no,” they scream, “‘Not 30 minute guitar solos and 
pointless jamming, please.” Well, there’s no reason to fear, 
it’s certainly not the next big thing. Still, there seems to be 
quite a bit of psycho-decadence slipping into the music we 
consume these days. 

When I speak of psychedelia, I am referring to a certain 
kind of brain-damaged music that came out in the mid- to late 
’60s, but I do not mean the indulgent hippie music of over ten 
years ago. Bad psychedelia does exist, but in a way, that’s the 
point. Something like a reverse aesthetic takes over, and the 
mind learns not to question the intent behind such classics as 
“Horror Asparagus Story” by the Driving Stupid or “Pink 
Stainless Tail’ by Red Crayola. Of course, your appreciation 
of this music will hinge on many variables. A passion for bad 
sci-fi and born-again Christian comics helps to develop a 
taste for psychedelia; growing up in the 60s, and the quantity 
of drugs you consumed then are very significant factors also. 

Therefore, I want to direct the pulsating fringe of your 
bubbly fudge mind to three recent discs that contain varying 
degrees of the psychedelic ethic, with the same potential to 
brainwash the youth of today as the records of yore. 

For you fans of psychedelia of the soft Byrds-sounding 
type, I’ll start with the elder ’60s band Love, since a record of 
their greatest hits has been rereleased several months ago on 
Rhino records. Love was one of those seminal LA bands like 

the Seeds and the Doors. Although Love never received as 
much popularity as the latter bands, they did manage to latch 


P= react with the usual fixed expressions of 


onto a devoted following. The lack of mass attention was a 
pity considering the genius of leader/guitarist Arthur Lee. 
Lee did have the dubious honor of having one of his tunes 
stolen by the Rolling Stones (“‘She’s a Rainbow’”’), but the 
closest he ever got to a major hit was with the Bachrach- 
David chestnut “‘My Little Red Book.” Lesser hits included 
one of the many definitive covers of the tune “Hey Joe,” and 
the tune ““7 & 7 Is”’ from the LP Da Capo. If you like to relive 
urban nostalgia, this compilation of their greatest hits will 
probably appeal to you. The Best of Love contains songs from 
their first four LPs, which is fine because they somehow 
deteriorated after that. 

_Another recent release is the long-awaited import solo 
album by Roky Erikson. Released last summer in England, 
this LP features some of the more recent tunes by the former 
guitarist and vocalist for the legendary 13th Floor Elevators. 
Roky was dubbed the Syd Barrett (Pink Floyd) of Texas 
psychedelia, and was later institutionalized for schizo- 
phrenia. Now he’s back on the scene in San Francisco, 
having attracted a cult following with his new band, the 
Aliens. 

Roky Erikson’s English LP TEO presents a modern look at 
psychedelia in its most glorious and confused state. If you 
were to cross a very bad comic book with the Creature of the 
Black Lagoon and add some Creedence Clearwater Revival 
(Stu Cook, Creedence’s drummer, produced this LP), you’d 
begin to approach the depth of Roky Erikson’s recorded 
insights. The lyrical content of this album deals with fire 
demons, gremlins, zombies, two-headed dogs, vampires, and, 
of course, Lucifer. 

Last year, Roky had a big hit in England with the album’s 
single “Creature With The Atom Brain.” The catchiest track 
on the album, it concerns a number of corpses whose bodies 
are charged with atom rays and then perpetrate a series of 


grisly murders. Roky’s lyrical talent proves that hebrephenics 
are a vital asset to the heritage of rock and roll. Lyrics such as 
“Don’t shake me Lucifer, I been up all night, and no suicide 
clock the works”’ prove that this man’s subtlety and sense of 
the ironic will propel him to the top. 

While Roky was taking England’s trendier pubs by storm, 
Echo and the Bunnymen, a band of four young lads from 
Liverpool, were also making waves. Ian McCulloch, 
formerly of The Teardrop Explodes, developed this 
aggregate, which has grown since the time when Echo was 
their drum machine. Their album, Crocodiles, was recorded 
just before they headlined several major concerts. This LP 
has finally been released in the US, and if things go right, it’s 
sure to be on every FM playlist in a few weeks. It was at the 
top of KZSC’s in-house hitlist for much of the summer. The 
tune “‘Rescue”’ is prime AM radio material that remains well- 
intentioned and uncompromising. 

While the Bunnymen hail from Liverpool, it’s easy to 
mistake their sound for an ensemble from the Rio Grande. 
The Bunnymen have roots in the 1 3th Floor Elevators/Seeds 
genre of acid/punk, as well as a grudgingly confessed 
admiration for Leonard Cohen. Needless to say, this band is 
great, and you should catch them live, since it’s been said that 
they may tour the states soon. 

The list naturally goes on. There’s the Psychedelic Furs, 
who’ve been gigging for three years now (and if you don’t 
know who they are, you should immediately run down to the 
nearest record pusher and buy several copies), The Pop 
Group, Pere Ubu, Red Crayola (reformed) and lots of other 
bands that are looking for a new set of reference points in 
psychedelic music. It’s difficult to tell whether the new 
psychedelic music represents a fad, a trend or merely an 
abberation, but whatever it might be, these bands are 
on top of it.O 


Interview with Paul Hillier 


by Aliza Abrams 


operas? Beautiful violin solos? Pomp and circumstances? Whether you are a fan or an 


Vv hat do the words, “classical music” mean to you? Symphony orchestras? Long-winded 


adversary of classical music, consider this: the classical music that we know today grew out of 
very different tradition than we are accustomed to hearing. 

The original tradition was of music for the people; religious songs, love songs, songs of war and 
peace. Indeed, this vocal music dominated early Western music for several centuries, and only 
gradually faded with the development of more sophisticated instruments and the advent of printing. 

Far from being obscure art forms, medieval and Renaissance music are widely performed in the US 
today, and in Europe as well. This music has also become increasingly popular in Santa Cruz. This 
year, UCSC if fortunate enough to have among its music faculty English baritone Paul Hillier, who 
directs and sings in one of Europe’s leading early music groups, The Hilliard Ensemble. 

The ensemble, which takes its name from Nicholas Hilliard, an English painter who specialized in 
miniatures of Elizabeth I and members of her court, will be performing next Sunday at the Calvary 
Episcopal Church in Santa Cruz, opening their second US tour. 

Recently, Paul Hillier spoke to CHP arts reviewer Aliza Abrams. 


CHP: What is your musical background? 
Paul Hillier: 1 was born in Dorsett, which is where Thomas 


‘Hardy was brought up, and wrote his novels. I went to a 


conservatory in London called the Guilds Hall of School of 
Music, where I studied singing, and to a lesser extent, 
composition, as well as piano and conducting. 

While I was there I began doing professional jobs, choral 
work, and deputizing at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Soon after I left 
the conservatory, I was lucky enough to get a job in the 
cathedral as a vicar-choral, which gave me a part-time salary. 

There I met the other members of the group. Paul Elliot 
was in the St. Paul’s choir; David James, the countertenor, 
was in the choir in Westminster Abbey, and John Nixon was 
around. He’d also been to King’s College, in the choir there. 
We all came out of different aspects of the same tradition, 
except they had been choral scholars and I was just a plain, 
ordinary singer. 

CHP: Have you always been interested in early music? 
PH: No, not really. When I went to London, I liked lieder 
[19th century German art song] like everyone else, and I like 
to sing oratorio. But I also liked the idea of forming consorts 
and was showing an interest in early music, and also in new 
music. I’m actually very interested in modern music—it’s 
just that it’s easier to do concerts with early music, because 
people don’t /ike listening to modern music. 

I began getting more experience working with groups like 
Musica Reservata and the Purcell Consort; early music 
groups who occasionally needed people to stand in. Also, 
most of the professional choral groups in London do a lot of 
early music, and there just isn’t a scene like that anywhere 
else except perhaps in New York. You can make a career as 
sort of a freelance singer there, just singing in professional 
choirs. 

CHP: What is a countertenor? Is it a natural voice or a 
trained falsetto? 

PH: That’s rather a mixed question. It’s a sort of a male alto 
voice, but with a very high alto range. There are different 
types of countertenors. You see, every man who has a normal 
baritone or tenor voice has a falsetto. But there’s also another 
type of voice, where the falsetto is so strong that it is natural to 
sing in that range, what you might call a natural countertenor. 
Some countertenors are very much falsettists. With others, 
it’s virtually the only way they can sing. For those, it’s 
probably because when they were choirboys, they sang right 
through the break in the voice, and kept that part of the voice 
going, and it may have just clicked into place. 

CHP: Where do you find the music your group performs? 
PH: | dig around for it. This is another reason for the group 
existing—I love exploring; collections of music, unpublished 
pieces, that sort of thing. It’s a question of getting hold of 
various volumes and looking for pieces which look interesting 
but haven't been performed. 

I used to make quite a few visits to the British Museum, 
finding music that had been issued and published, but then 
was no longer available—particularly 17th, 18th and 19th 
century music, which we do as well. There’s quite a lot that 


falls under that category. You thumb through a lot of rubbish 
in the process, but if you come across a few individual pieces 
it’s worth it. 

I’m also interested in the history of English music as an 
entity, particularly English part song, that is, secular vocal 
music. This music can be traced back almost continuously to 
the 12th century. The reason for this, at least partly, is the 
continuing tradition of cathedral choirs, and the tradition of 
male alto singing, which never died out. 
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CHP: What about vour interest in modern music? 

PH: {1 think music should play a very vital and deeply 
important part in our lives, and not just be something we turn 
on the radio for. I'm very concerned about the future of music, 


since at the moment, modern music is written for those that - 


are interested, which constitutes about point naught percent 
of the population. I think that’s very sad, and I believe there 
are ways of changing that. 


But more specifically, I’m interested in vocal music of all 
periods, in the use of the voice in song as something human 
beings have a deep need to do. Therefore I’m interested in 
song not only in terms of early music or new music, but in 
terms of world music, and even in terms of poetry as well. 
CHP: Isn't it unusual for a singer to switch back and forth 
between vocal styles like you do? 

PH: There is a difference between singing lieder and early 
music, but in some ways it’s not important, because the 
concern here is for the words, or should be. I spent a lot of 
time singing lieder, and then sort of gravitated towards early 
music. The first experience most singers have with early 
music is in choirs. They don’t tend to sing it solo so much, 
because it is different. It’s only been in the last few years that 
I’ve seriously started singing solo early music. 

CHP: What are your feelings about opera? 

PH: Most opera is just one aspect of singing blown up to huge 
dimensions. Don’t get me wrong—there’s nothing I love 
better than listening to people like Carlo Bergunzzi or 
Domingo singing Italian opera, because they do it so well. 
They’re born to it, you see. But not all singers are good opera 
singers, and that includes most of the opera singers you hear. 
To me, Italian opera should be considered a specialist field. 
Italians are the best people to sing it, or people who have 
really made it their life. 

The problem is, today everything is on a larger scale, opera 
included. For instance, Wagner wrote for a relatively small 
theatre, where a true bel canto voice carried very well. 
Today, we tend to develop these huge wide voices that force 
their way through the orchestra, instead of sailing over the top 
of it. As in everything, size seems to be the ultimate criterion 
of quality, which I think is absurd. 

CHP: Are Americans oriented toward training opera singers? 
PH: My impression is yes. Americans still want to achieve 
the social gloss of a fine opera house, importing foreign stars. 
Basically, all the opera houses in the world have become 
stopping over places for a relatively small group of 
conductors and singers, who charge outrageous fees. It’s a bit 
like the dinosaur—they’re so specialized, they must 
hopefully die out one day. 

CHP: How had your ensemble been received here? Are 
Americans receptive to this type of music? 

PH: Generally, we’ve been received very well. People are 
very receptive to our music, much more than English 
audiences, as a matter of fact. They’re not afraid to show that 
they like something. Besides, English audiences think they 
know more than they do. 

CHP: What sort of program will you be doing in next 
Sunday's concert? 

PH: We’re doing medieval English music, and then a 
cross-section of Renaissance music from France, Germany, 
Italy and England. The medieval music may sound obscure, 
but it comes from a period around 1400 or so when English 
music was one of the leading styles in Europe. The 
Renaissance material includes love songs and madrigals. 

We’re doing ‘La Guerre,” (The Battle) by Janequin, a war 
madrigal which usually manages to bring the house down. It’s 
quite a funny piece, with imitations of cannons, men being 
shot, victory cries, that sort of thing. 

You see, most people have this impression that medieval 
music is obscure and remote, totally unrelated to anything 
they know. The truth is, when they actually get to hear it, they 
like it very much. It’s much more closely related to most 
people than “‘classical’’ music. 

I’m talking about the music that people make by 
themselves: folk music, and the so-called simpler styles of 
music. Medieval music, although it can be very complex, is 
closer to that than classical music with its symphony 
orchestras, sonata forms, masculine/feminine themes, and all 
that sort of rubbish. 

The problem with this century is that we’re busy 
worshipping at the shrine of 19th century aristocratic 
symphonic music, which has nothing to do with our society. 
It’s become a snob-appeal thing, and a kind of nostalgia thing. 
Early music, baroque music and world music, although they 
sometimes suffer from the same thing, are more vital, because 
theyre an exploration of new sounds. It’s something new and 
old at the same time. 
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‘|! Damaged Goods: 


Kosinski’s Passion Play 


by Richard von Busack 


$2.95), is a great improvement over his last, Blind Date. 

Kosinski’s sense of humor is still dark, and his imagery 
vivid, but he is no longer dominated by the Wiley Coyote 
gadgetry of his last work. This last novel, with its exploding 
skis, swelling breasts exposed by sheer cocktail dresses, 
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Je Kosinski’s new novel, Passion Play (Bantam, 


_ baroque sexual conduct and G. Gordon Liddy mutilations 
was nothing less than ludicrous. Here, however, Kosinski has 


turned the violence inward instead of outward, mellowed his 
perennially surnamed character, aged him, and given him a 
real novel to operate out of, instead of a series of unrelated 
incidents. There is even a happy ending, of sorts. 

Fabian, the hero of Passion Play, is a nomadic polo player 
who lives in a lavishly equipped VanHome, travelling from 
one end of the country to another in search of one-on-one 
matches. Team competition bears, for Fabian, an implication 
that is disturbing: collective responsibility dilutes one’s faults 
‘but also diminishes one’s achievements. As polo isa = + 
metaphor for Fabian’s struggle with life, the sport is deeply 
analyzed; and as Kosinski explains the game, it seems the 
most exciting, imperative sport existent. Yet Passion Play is 
not merely a sports novel, and Fabian’s encounters with 
women and his own decaying body and spirit are the real 


framework of the book. Fabian’s aging body is described 


meticulously, and Kosinski’s charting of this decay makes up 
the best-written segments of the book. 

However, there are problems with this format. Fabian is so 
scrupulously analyzed that the other characters seem oblique 
and incidental. Kosinski’s women are very poorly drawn and 
two-dimensional. The following i is a dialogue by one of 
Fabian’s lovers: 

“I’ve been stuck, Fabian. Stuck waiting on men 
and what they want, their weary flesh in search 


Hellenism on Earth 


by Shari Anderson 


he Greek God of Wine reigned at the Festival of 

Dionysus, the theme for this year’s Cowell Culture Break 

The four-day festival began Thursday, January 29, with a 
lecture by I. F. Stone, ““A Recycled Freshman in Ancient 
Athens,” and continued until Sunday with movies, a Greek 
marketplace, and a mock-war between the Trojans and 
Achaians. 

Three movies were shown in honor of Dionysus. Electra, 
the famous Greek tragedy by Sophocles, was shown on 
Thursday night. A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum, starring the late Zero Mostel, was screened on 
Friday evening. This hilarious comedy set in ancient Rome 
had all the necessary ingredients for a spoof: two sets of star- 
crossed lovers, the overbearing wife, the hen-pecked 
husband, the callow youth, the dishonest slave, and a ton of 
bad jokes. Finally, Zorba the Greek, the classic film starring 
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Anthony Quinn and Alan Bates, was shown on Sunday. 

The Festival officially opened Thursday at the Cowell 
College night. Before dinner began, Dionysus himself 
(Michael Guttfeldt) was carried into the packed hall 
accompanied by wild cheering. After dinner, the 
entertainment began. This included a selection from 
Euripides’s play, The Bacchae, read by Darryl Cohen; a 
scene from Agammemnon by Aeschylus, performed by 
Kathy Bikle; and a musical, Medea in Disneyland, starring 
Paul Schreiber as Medea. During the course of the evening, 
several songs were sung: “If I Were a Greek God,” 
“‘Agammemnon,” and “Whatever Venus Wants Venus 
Gets.” 

Saturday began with the abduction of Helen of Troy, 
ruthlessly taken from the dining hall by four Trojan warriors. 
Later, there was a re-creation of the confrontation between 
Agammemnon and Achilleus. Jim Bernstein was the greedy 
king who wanted the girl that belonged to Achilleus, the half- 
‘god and half-mortal Greek hero (Greg Adams). The reading 
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of an easy hole. All that sweating, their clumsy 
kisses and useless enibraces...then off to sleep 
they go, and then on to the office.” 

One hardly needs to be Sherlock Holmes to realize that this 
passage will be a prelude to some clumsy kisses and some 
weary flesh, and surely enough, both of these subjects arrive 
in the next paragraph. Kosinski’s predilection for the roman 
a clef can also be irritating. Is the banana republic of Los 
Lemures (The Lemurs) really the Dominican Republic? If 
_——— aoe a eee nae 


Book Review 


Kosinski knows, he isn’t telling; however, the Dream: 
Exchange (Plato’s Retreat) sequence can be very powerful at 
points. Too bad it’s almost drowned out by a lot of chin 
music... 
“They're consumers of passion in search of a 
bargain,” Fabian said, scanning the room. 
“Here, at the dime-a-dance ballroom of sex, 
bargains are often damaged goods in disguise...” 

The rhetoric may be a tad faulty, but at least Kosinski soft- 
pedals the graphic violence that made his earlier work (with 
the exception of Being There, his satiric account of the 
pinhead selected to run the circus) often very difficult to read. 
Kosinski is moving into a new field here...his first book 
chronicled the horrors of World War II (The Painted Bird, 
Steps ), his later books (The Devil Tree, Cockpit) the horrors 
of the modern world, and his latest books have been simply 
pulp, with Blind Date as the nadir of Kosinski’s career. 
Passion Play is not a great novel by any means, but it’s a 
move upward for Kosinski. It’s a cut above the usual 
supermarket fare, and is often well written; good on interior 
monologue, poor in romantic scenes and short-sighted as an 
examination of Anierica, but interesting throughout.C 


was followed by an exciting mock swordfight between 
Roderick Robertson and George Brunner, members of the 
Society for Creative Anachronism. 

Afterwards came the great battle—the famous Trojan War 
was fought again as the Achaians (Cowell lower quad 
students), led by the fearless Agammemnon and Achilleus, 
and the Trojans (Cowell upper quad students), with their 
valiant leader Hector, vied for the capture of the other team’s 
flag. After two and a half hours of chasing and scheming, 
Helen was returned home, but since both teams had retained 
possession of their flags, the game ended in a draw. Still, 
every participant had an exciting time. Later that evening, 
Greek music, good food, and re-telling of the ancient Greek 
myths could be found at the Cowell Coffee Shop and Fireside 
Lounge. 

Friday afternoon was Market Day at Cowell; Greek 
dancing led by Rena Kilpatrick, Greek food (including some 
delicious baklava), and a massage parlor were available. On 
Friday evening, Pat Kelly took a group of starry-eyed people 
to the bluff to learn the mysteries of the night sky. Taurus, 
Orion, Gemini and Cassiopeia were revealed in all their 
glory. There was also a reading of the complete play, The 
Bacchae, on Sunday afternoon at the Cowell Provost’s 
house. 

Cowell College Culture Break of 1981, The Festival of 
Dionysus, was a tribute worthy of that ancient Greek god.0 
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Open Channel 


Television in Capitola 


by Steve Enzer 


maybe, but just imagine it for a moment if you will. 

You give the dial a few tentative twists, hoping that 
somewhere in the homogenous, meaningless, miasmic muck 
called modern television you'll find something special, 
something different, something real. 

Suddenly, somewhere amongst the sexual teases and 
empty, violent melodrama you’ve found it: real people 
sharing their own stories, hopes, and concerns. What you’ve 
found is something Capitola residents have come to know and 
to sometimes be a part of—Capitola Community Channel 
Eight, the broadcasting facility of a nonprofit corporation 
called Open Channel. 

The people at Channel Eight have been working for the 
past 15 months to redefine television progamming according 
to an innovative new concept—an “open channel” where 
anybody with a message can get the assistance, equipment, 
and support needed to present his or her unique view to the 
community. 

When I walked into Channel Eight’s offices in Capitola, I 
found nothing I expected to find at a commercial TV station. 
Missing were the banks of monitors, the rows of editing 
machinery, the cameras and bright lights. There was a 
modest office with a single desk, some cluttered filing 
cabinets, and at the center a glass booth in which stood a 
manic young man with fire in his eyes and fingers madly 
poking buttons—Greg Becker, the master of ceremonies for 
the afternoon’s entertainment. 

On the monitor were scenes of the previous day’s flooding 
in Capitola with a pint-size image of Greg standing knee-deep 
in mud, giving the lowdown on the events of the day. The tape 
over, Greg slipped in a cartridge with the ‘“CCC-8” Logo and 
introduced me to the ‘“‘open channel” credo. 

‘‘What we do here at Channel Eight,” he began, “‘is not 
broadcasting in the traditional sense. It’s what we like to call 
“narrowcasting.”’ Greg went on to explain that at Channel 
Eight they’ve abandoned trying to appeal to everybody. He 
reached for a tape of “The Uncle Gary Show,” the famous 
“kids show for adults,” and let the programming do the 
talking. Uncle Gary started telling the grown-up boys and 
girls about Uncle Ronny Reagan and his new administration. 
Heady stuff, boys and girls. 

Channel Eight provides programming for broad interests 
and diverse audiences. For example, USCS student intern 
Teddy McKenna has organized a women’s video collective 
which produces programs which center around contem- 
porary women’s issues. There is a show called “‘Senior News 
Spot,” music, art, an astrological forecast, and even a Sunday 


T= you are, watching TV. Not a pretty scene, 


THOSE AMAZING PRANSIENIS 


Life has always been, \'know, really 
sirange for me...sometimes I think 
that life is like a fountain... 


morning offering called ““Can You Stump the Bible Answer 
Man?” 

Capitola Community Channel Eight is open to anybody 
who wants to learn production techniques, participate in a 
community project, or present their own unique views. 
Workshops are offered to teach operation of the video 
equipment, and no prior experience is necessary to start 
producing your own homegrown shows. 

The major problem facing Open Channel is funding. 
They’re a non-prcfit corporation and are supported primarily 
through grants and donations by members and the 
community. Later this month they’ll be moving into a new 
office atop the Glass Works in Capitola, and are in the 
process of running a fund-raising telethon to finance the 
move. 

Next month, Open Channel will present a video festival at 
the Louden Nelson Center; the theme is ““Community 
Reflections”’ and entries are still being solicited from all over 


the country. If you have a video piece you'd like to enter, or if 2 

you’d just like to find out more about Open Channel and Wire 

Channel Eight, call Peter Brown at their Capitola office. VEEL, £ CouUL? : 
Open Channel also offers a series of workshops on-video WRITE. sruft A LOT BETTER 


production techniques, which begin the first Monday of every 
month. Consulting is available for those who wish to know 
more about planning, producing, and distributing programs 
or public service announcements. 

Open Channel operates the only public access cable TV 
service in Santa Cruz county—it’s your resource, and the 
folks there are just waiting for you to get involved. Welcome 
to the age of narrowcasting! 0 


The taping of a Channel Eight community affairs program 

about Santa Cruz media called “Telemission.” Host Erika 

is at center; to the right is co-host Marcia Clark, and to the 
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by Marty Stevens and Richard von Busack 
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As a software developer 
at Wang, you not only get 
plenty of personal 
freedom and day-to-day 
responsibility — you also 
get the chance to design 
your own future. 

Because nothing says 
you have to follow a 
certain path to success. 


a 


prefer to stay strictly on 
the development side of 
the business, you can 
move up to be a senior 
contributor, working on 
your own or with a team of 
your peers. On the other 
hand, if you'd like to lead 
others, there are plenty of 


WHAT DOES LOTUS CREME TASTE LIKE? 
LOTUS CREME IS A UNIQUE BLEND OF LEMON 
AND ALMOND. IT’S LEMON JUICE WITH 
PURE ALMOND EXTRACT. SLIVERS OF ALMONDS, 
AND SHAVINGS OF LEMON PEEL. SOME SAY 
IT TASTES LIKE SHERBET, SOME SAY MERINGUE. 


THERE’S NOTHING QUITE LIKE IT. GIVE IT A TRY! 


Old Uncle Gaylord’s 


© Sequel & Pacific - Right at the Transit Center © 
426-6881 © Open 7 days a week "til midnight 


For example, if you opportunities in technical The point is: We think 
management — where 
you'll supervise people 
and direct projects. For more information, 

Either way, you never contact Mary Ann Lyons, 
have to worry about about Wang Laboratories, Inc., 
getting trapped ina 
no-growth position, or 
stuck in a job that just isn't 
your style. 


ahead is your way. 


you choose your own 
Yay to the top. 


© 1980 Wang Laboratories, Inc, Lowell, MA01851 Weare an affirmative action employer 


the best way for you to get 


M/S 1106, One Industrial 
Avenue Lowell, MA 01851. 


Making the world more productive. 


Wewill beon Campus Feb.2O0th. 


Incredible 


Shrinking» 


Tomlin 


by Geoffrey ickes 


films, it is not surprising that the masters of banality 

and scatology, Universal Studios, have presented us 
with yet another movie that is supposed to appeal to the 
children in all of us, but ends up only being worthy of children. 
The opus of which I speak is The Incredible Shrinking 
Woman, with Lily Tomlin and Charles Grodin, currently 
playing at the Del Mar. 

Now, you can view this film on two levels: either as a film 
meant solely for children, in which case it works, or as a film 
that is for adults and children, in which case it does not work, 
save for a few pointed bits of acerbic satire. Let us begin with 
a peek through the looking glass, into the realm of'cinematic 
children’s humor. 

Kids like slapstick, they like cartoons, and they have an 
imagination delightfully unencumbered by the need to have 
things always make sense. The Shrinking Woman provides 
all three of those elements, beginning with the story. 

Pat Kramer is a perfect, loyal housewife devoted to 


GG the recent proliferation of comic strip-inspired 


keeping her advertising whiz husband Vance and her two 


totally obnoxious kids happy. In his effort to avoid being a 
male chauvinist pig, Vance asks Pat for suggestions of names 
for his company products. But one day Pat gets a 
combination of detergent, glue and perfume on her (would I 
lie?) that make her begin to shrink, following which all sorts of 
supposedly hilarious complications ensue. 


Film Review 


Vance’s boss, well played by Ned Beatty, wants to 
capitalize on Pat’s lamentable dilemma, and wants the 
reason for Pat’s:shrinkage kept quiet. Here we have the first 
appeal to the adults’ understanding and funny bone. We now 
have an allegory about corporate bad guys and the oppression 
of the ignorant public. Unfortunately, the tone of the film does 
not support this “serious” undercurrent. The addition of a 
sub-plot wherein a team of scientists for ‘‘The Organization 
for World Management” kidnap Tomlin to learn how to 
shrink the world, only makes the film more of a kiddie movie, 
complete with Keystone cop chases and the like. 

‘To be fair, the film 7s fun, but the humor wears thin, and 
often relies on cliches and caricature, to the point where only 
a youngster would be entertained for 90 minutes. The script is 
very spotty, and one would hope that Jane Wagner will either 
come up with better scripts in the future or stick to producing. 
If you are going to inject subliminal topical satire into a film 
that comes off as a fantasy, it can only work effectively if it is 
subtle. Alas, here it is not subtle, and makes the film very 
choppy. 

The performances in the film generally remain consistent 
with its quality. Tomlin does extra duty as the neighborhood 
Avon lady, and our old friend Ernestine even makes a cameo 
appearance. Unfortunately, Tomlin never displays her full 
abilities. In fact, I found myself asking, ‘“‘Why did she do this 
film?” over and over again. Charles Grodin, as Vance, does 
the best Charles Grodin imitation I’ve ever seen. The best 
actor in the film was Sidney Becker, as Sidney the Gorilla 
who carries Tomlin from the nefarious clutches of her evil 
captors. 

The Incredible Shrinking Woman can’t make up its mind 
about what it wants to say, and consequently the actors don’t 
seem to know what they are supposed to do with it, either. 

If you are looking for either a good Saturday diversion for 
you children, or a trip into an adult-erated Walt Disney 
movie, then this is as good an investment as any. However, if 
you are looking to see a Lily Tomlin showcase, or a clever 
feminist satire, spend your shrinking dollar elsewhere.0 
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Gallery Review 


by Wilmot Proviso 


n exhibition entitled “Art of the Office Workers 
A 1945-Present)” has just opened at the Supine 

Gallery. 413 Cedar Street, and will be running until 
Feb. 21st. 

The art of the office workers has been neglected up until 
now, and this rich mode of expression has often been deemed 
forgettable, obnoxious, or silly. Nevertheless, the art of office 
workers. whether mass-produced sculpture, xeroxography, 
or photographs of loved ones is as powerful as it is 
inescapable. The show at the Supine brings several elements 
(love. hate, and apathy) and techniques (desk calendars, 
Hallmark cartoons, and posters) into play at this exploration 
of a vastly human and richly rewarding field of endeavor. 

Think (1956), Theo Klauzwits’ famous silkscreen seen in 
offices throughout the country, is especially exciting to view 
in the original. Somehow reproductions don't do justice to the 
simple message of this work, which consists of the word 
~Think™ in black on a white field. Facing Think in the gallery 
are two dadaesque satires, Thimk (1959) and Think (1960), 
both by the Rand Corporation, and both in a style mocking 
Klauzswitz’s simplicity. The latter, | suppose, is the more 
famous and the more subtle of the two, in which the last three 
letters of the word are run too closely together—an adroit 
satire of the failure of corporate planning. 

One of the backbones of office art is, of course, the happy 
face, or le face heureuse as art critic Leo Snout-Baldrie called 
it. This symbol of the unity and happiness of office workers is 
reresented here. Have a Nice Davy (1967) is a truly magnifi- 
cent work, mutely testifying to the unity and happiness of 
office workers. 


Creoles of 
Color 


by Dagmar Kollar 


Superbowl Sunday, so the reception for his senior 
project in American Studies was postponed until 
Sunday, February Ist. The exhibit at the Charles E. Merrill 
Room runs through February 18th. “Creoles of Color: 
A Vanashing Louisiana Legacy”’ is a collection of photo- 
graphs and artifacts focusing on the history and ritual of 
the New Orleans Creoles of Color. 

The term Creole refers to the first settlers of French 
background who came to the new continent. The Creoles 
that settled around New Orleans migrated from the provinces 
of France or the Spanish Colonies in the West Indies. 
Coming from a mixed European-African background, they 
developed a culture and society different from that of 
the surrounding white Europeans and Black Africans. 
Today, they have intermarried with the white, Black 
and Indian races living in Louisiana. 

Little is known about this very localized group outside 
New Orleans, yet Mardi Gras, their religious-centered 
celebration is known world-wide. Christopher West, who 
also uses the name Porche-West (Porche was his mother’s 
maiden name) spent Fall and Winter ’79-’80 in New 
Orleans. Along with collecting historical documents and 
memorabilia, he took some colorful and expressive photo- 
graphs of, current. New: Orleans: Black: oulture:: -~ ~~~ 


Csiro West was not going to compete with 


«ss @ total experience of Creole culture. His reception last 
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I'm pissed of 8! Sometimes I feel like bashing this machine 
with Deck’s coffee mug and cramming the insides full of 
seaweed!" 

Hang In There (1972). Marjory Funnyname’s powerful, 
blunt icon of a kitten suspended by its claws over an unseen 
chasm is a piece that exploits the theme of the human 
condition —man., suspended over a precipice not of his own 
making. Funnyname’s work is as evocative of the joy and 
despair of the office experience as the hum of an IBM 
Selectric, the smell of burning coffee, or the unexpected slice 
from a piece of paper. No Job Is Finished Until The 
Paperwork Is Done (1949) presents a striking contrast in this 
famous drawing of a toddler being toilet trained. This piece has 
a quict sensitivity that the years have not diminished. 

Alsvu to be seen at the exhibition is the well-known 
photograph by Amos Pseudonym, Thank God It’s Friday. 
(1970). Pseudonym captured an orangutang in repose (figur- 
atively and transformed his sleeping subject into the defini- 
tive statement of the temporary end of the cycle of work and 
rest. 

By tar. though. the most striking work in the show is 
Charles Aliay's original sculpture, The World’s Greatest 
Secretary (1953), asymphonic arrangement in marble which 


Theo Klauswitz: “Think” (1956) 


His show includes a descriptive and pictoral history of the 
Creoles of Color. Old photographs of prominent leaders in 
Creole society, religious schools and regional architecture 
convey a feeling of the 1880s in New Orleans. A glass 
case contains copies of a local newspaper, adding a realistic, 
historical perspective. 

The racism that affected the Creole community is reflected 
in the legal documents Creoles of Color carried to prove their 
freedom. These papers were important because of the 
Creoles’ resemblance to light-skinned African slaves. Their 
insistence on the term ‘“‘free people of color” was to 
distinguish themselves as people that had never been 
enslaved. 

The Creoles were well-educated and skilled in technical 
trades. Although restricted by racial laws and regulations, 
they became artists, writers, bankers and wealthy land- 
owners. Creoles of Color were a proud people who retained 
their customs, food and French language. They established a 
separate community, with its own schools and newspapers. 
Proof of French ancestry was required for admission to elite 
Creole schools and social societies. 

The photographs Christopher West took in New Orleans 
are grouped into three important celebrations of Creole 
society: a funeral march, a debutante ball and Mardi 
Gras. In French, Mardi Gras means “‘Fat Tuesday” and 
signifies the beginning of Lent. Today, although Mardi Gras 
remains a holy day for devout Catholics, many people 
come for the celebration and to see the costumes of the 
American Indian and African. Brightly colored beads and 
feathered costumes of Zulu, a group that leads the Mardi 
Gras parade are featured in one section of West’s photo- 
graphy. In another glass case are invitations to masquerades, 
necklaces made of plastic beads, gold and silver colored 
coconuts and coins called dubloons. These trinkets are 
thrown off the floats that are part of the Mardi Gras parade. 

The Creoles love celebration and lavish display. Photo- 
graphs of a formal ball reflect the genuine happiness 
expressed in the faces of the people participating in the 
festivities. The gowns of the young women are adorned with 
multi-colored feathers and sequined beads. Even a funeral 
procession looks more like a festive parade than a somber 
occasion. A series of the funeral of Professor Longhair, 
(rhythm and blues,jazz piano player) show community 
participation, open emotional display and an accompanying 
jazz band. 

Christopher West has put much effort into creating 
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“Have a Nice Day” (1967) 


has often been imitated (in cheap five-and-dime repro- 
ductions) but never equalled. The subject is a seated 
secretary. with a point of view directly above the viewer's 
head. Both the desk at which the secretary is seated and the 
execution of the figure is sensitively done -—the hair is 
indicated with a tew strokes of the chisel and the bulk of a 
typerwriter upon her desk balances the composition. This is a 
monument to the Earth Secretary -a stunning. unusual 
work. 

Phe Supine Gallery ts open nine to tive. Monday through 
Peridiay ; 


Sunday included a delicious homemade gumbo, a traditional 
dish made with seafood and eaten over rice. He also 
provided background music of New Orleans jazz and a video 
tape of prominent historical Creoles. West has also com- 
piled a collection of books on Creole architecture, art, 
history, language and food. They are on reserve at the Merrill 
Library. 

If this exhibit does not inspire you to go to the Mardi Gras, 
which is March 4th this year, maybe you will at least try to 
make your own gumbo from the cookbooks that are part of the 
reserve collection. 

More Porche-West photographs are on display at La 
Bahia, the Merrill coffeeshop, but these are not accompanied 
by the New Orleans Jazz tunes and they don’t serve gumbo. 
The show ends Feb. 18th and if you are lucky you might 
run into Christopher who will be able to give you more 
insight and information on the life of the New Orleans 
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THE UC STUDENT.LOBBY today reminded stu- 
dents that February 12th is the deadline for filing 
applications for financial aid from the California 
Student Aid Commission for the 1981-82 school year. 
Several types of undergraduate grants are available 
for use at four year colleges and universities, com- 
‘munity colleges and vocational schools. In addition, 
the application may be used to apply for Graduate 
Fellowships and Bilingual Teacher Grant Program. 
Elegibility is based on need, but students do not 
‘necessarily have to be from low-income families to 
qualify. Applications may be obtained from high 
school counselors and college financial aid offices. 


THERE WILL BE TWO FILMS SHOWN AT 
the Louden Nelson Community Center, Sunday, 
February 8th at 7:30 pm. The films are Revolucion O 
Muerte, an excellent dramatic film documentary, 
made by 2 Dutch filmmakers, which depicts the crisis 
in El Salvador, and Controlling Interests, a docu- 
mentary about the role US and multi-national corpo- 
ratiéns play in Latin America. Films will also be 
shown Feb. 9, 7:30 pm at the Cabrillo College 
Fireside Lounge. Cost is $2.50 and proceeds benefit 
The Committee for Solidarity with El Salvador (a 
non-profit organization). 


MUSIC AT THE LIBRARY #15, Monday, Feb. 9, 
_at 7:00 pm. Program includes: C.P.E. Bach, Sonata 
‘for violin, flute, viola, gamba and harpsichord; Alan 
Hovhaness, Lament for Solo Clarinet and Music for 
Violin and Harpsichord and Bernard Haiden, Sonata 
for Piano. At the Gallery, Santa Cruz Public Library, 
224 Church St. 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAM reading 
lists are due in the Board Office on February 11. 
Please submit four copies, at least one copy signed by 
a Literature adviser. Your name, address, phone 
number, college, major and second literature must be 
listed in the upper right hand corner. Exams will be 
held February 26 and 27. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE, Thursday at 8 pm, Oakes 
College, Room 105. Ira Pohl, I.S. professor, will 
speak about “Intelligent Artifacts and Socialized 
Machines.” 


POLITICS MAJORS— Start thinking about the future 
now. Meet with Wayne Moore, UCSC Alumnus and 
newly elected County Supervisor, and Lewis Austin 
of Career Planning and Placement, to discuss work- 
styles, lifestyles, and career options in politics on 
Thursday, Feb. 12 from 3 to 4:30 pm at the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, with refreshments. Please call x2183 
to sign up in advance. 


THERE WILL BE AN EDUCATIONAL/PLAN- 
ning meeting for all students and faculty interested in 
learning about Tay-Sachs Disease Feb. 12 at 7:30 
pm,Stevenson 160. Those attending can also be 
trained as volunteers to assist with the Tay-Sachs 
carrier screening that will be conducted here on 
campus on March 3 and 4. Last year when the testing 
was held on campus, the Program tested 605 indivi- 
duals and found 29 carriers. 


YES, IT’S OFFICIAL...Latin American Studies is 
back in business! After a quarter’s moratorium, the 
Latin American Studies Program has been reopened 
and students are once again being allowed to declare 
the major. All interested students are encouraged to 
contact Wendy Fassett, Program Secretary/Assistant 
(Merrill 121, x4284) for more information. !Viva el 
programa! 


FARM & GARDEN is offering a 6 month program in 
intensive horticulture using the Biodynamic/French 
intensive technique. The program will begin April 7 
and end September 27. For more information please 
contact: Farm & Garden, c/o Campus Facilities, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz, 95064. 


A STUDY COLLECTIVE is being formed to study 
Anarchist political theory, thought, and practice. 
Anarchism might be defined as the philosophy of non- 
authoritarian concepts of social change which seeks to 
replace the concepts of state and capitalism with anew 
society in which hierarchical structures give way to 
humane, democratic, free, and voluntary organization. 
To help plan the first meeting, call Don St. Clair at 
429-6092: 


WELAC IS NOW PROVIDING A NEW SER- 


vice to area residents, the Immigration Center, located 
in Watsonville at the La Coalicion Building, 260 
Rodriguez Street. Information on immigration policy 
and rules and regulations are available at the center. 
We also assist people with INS application proce- 
dures. People served at the Immigration Center are 
primarily long-time residents of Santa Cruz County. 
These residents want to keep their families together 
and need assistance and counseling to attain perma- 
nent residency in this county. The Immigration Center 


- is open to the public Mon-Fri, 1-5 pm. Our phone 


number is 724-1092. 


IS MAN AN ENDANGERED SPECIES? As nv- 
clear arms continue to proliferate all over the world, 
the prospect of our own extinction grows closer and 
closer. What has been done to curb both “vertical” 
proliferation—the escalating nuclear arms race bet- 
ween the superpowers—and “horizontal” prolifera- 
tion—the further spread of nuclear weapons to nations 
that do not already have them? On Sunday, Feb. 8, 
disarmament expert William Epstein will speak on 
“Avoiding Nuclear War: Can We Survive the Cen- 
tury?” at Oakes College 105 at UCSC. The free 
public lecture begins at 8 pm. _ 


RAJNEESH MEDITATION CENTER is offering 


‘meditation classes every. day at 7 am (dynamic 


meditation) and at 6 pm (Kundalini Meditation). A $2 
donation requested per Meditation or you can get a 
monthly pass for 25.00. Also, two video tape shows of 
the Master and his ashram in India on Feb. 6, 7:15 pm, 
at 889 41st Ave, and on Feb. 12, 8:00 pm at UCSC in 
the Communications Building. Both shows, $3 dona- 
tion. For more information, call 462-6407. 


CROWN-MERRILL SOCIAL AND NATURAL 
Science Table, presents Robert L. Sinsheimer, speak- 
ing on Genetic Engineering at the Crown College 
Dining Hall A, Mon, Feb 9, 5:30 pm. 


THE SANTA CRUZ CHAPTER OF AMERICAN 
Red Cross is offering an advanced first aid and 
emergency care course, beginning April 7, 1981 and 
ending May 28, 1981. Classes meet twice weekly, 
from 7-10 pm, Tues. and Thurs. at the UCSC campus. 
For enrollment information, call the Red Cross, at 
423-3360. Register soon, to ensure inclusion in the 
limited registration for this course. 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, Sunday, 
Feb. 8, at the Student Healey Center Lounge; 6 pm 
potluck supper; 7 pm worship. Rev. Carlos Hernandos 
speaking on “Evangelism as Social Justice.” 


SPACES ARE STILL AVAILABLE IN THE 
Spring semester for students wishing to begin the 
dental assisting program at Cabrillo College. For 
further information, students should call James Mona- 
han or Betty Zachary at 425-6431. A counseling 
appointment may be arranged by calling 425-6274. 


SCHOLARSHIP NEWS: Information and applica- 
tions for scholarships for Americans of Japanese 
ancestry who are at the graduate or undergraduate level 
are available in the Financial Aid Office. Deadline for 
submission is March 14, 1981. Contact Judi Sandall, 
x2963, for more information. 


EXPLORE THE MONTEREY BAY on the Spirit. 
2 tank dives at the Pinnacles on Saturday, Feb. 7.$38. 
Call 476-5201 or 425-1442. 


A DISCUSSION: THE RISE OF THE ULTRA 
Right, A Threat to You. Topics of discussion will 
include: reemergence of KKK and Nazi Party, Labor- 
the fight for survival, religious progressives vs the 
Christian right, affirmative action, the alternative for 
the racially oppressed and women and gay rights. On 
Saturday, Feb. 7, 1:00 pm to 4:00 pm, at the Louden 
Nelson Center. Speakers will include: Bettina Apthe- 
ker. Michael Rotkin, Gwendolyn Warren and Darrell 
Yeaney. No charge, free childcare provided. 


STOP RANTING AND RAVING! SHARE-A- 
RIDE and start saving. With the new year, the 


County’s ridesharing program is introducing their new — 


community education and outreach program with this 
slogan. Share-A-Ride outreach efforts include a new 
brochure. By returning a completed application, avail- 
able at most local banks and post offices, or by calling 
the ridesharing HOTline 429-POOL, you can receive 
a list of commuters interested in ride-sharing. 


THERE IS PRESENTLY ONE VACANCY ON 
the Planning Commission and one vacancy on the 
Parks and Recreation Commission. Any person in- 
terested in serving on either of these commissions may 
pick up an application in the city clerk’s office, 
Mon-Fri from 8-5 pm. All applications due by Thurs., 
Feb. 19. Council expects to make appointments on the 
Feb. 24 meeting. For more information, call 429- 
3784. 


RICK HAMMAN, AUTHOR OF California Cen- 
tral Coast Railways will autograph copies of his new 
book this Saturday, Feb. 7, from 2 to 4 pm. The book 
signing will take place inside Plaza Books/Paper 
Vision, 1111 Pacific Garden Mall, in downtown 
Santa Cruz. 


ATTENTION: A TEACHER EDUCATION 
Colloquium presents Ron Gallimore, Prof. from UCLA. 
Topic—‘‘The Accomodation of Education to Cultural 
Differences,” Feb. 11, 4-6 pm, Oakes 105. Free. 


“THE DECISIVE DECADE, ENDING THE 
Arms Race in the 1980s” is the speech that Douglas 
Mattern will address to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Santa Cruz County 
Branch, on Wednesday, Feb. 11 at noon at Arion 
Hall, 230 Plymouth St., Santa Cruz. Meeting starts at 


‘11:30 am. For further information, call 688-5498, 


438-0814 or 425-8591. 


A 


Remember: it’s only 
five weeks to spring 
vacation. 


RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS THIS 
week. 2-5, Tandem (CIS) and Bureau of Land Mana- 
gement, 26, Dynamic Sciences (IS), 2-9, BNR (IS), 
2-10, Hewlett Packard (IS), 2-11, Univ. Of Santa 
Clara, Grad School of Business, 2/12, McGeorge 
Law School, Sacramento, and Daniel H. Wagner and 
Associates (IS & Math Majors), 2-13 Occidental Life 
(Business Application Programmers-COBOL). Please 


call Diane Matus if you want to meet with any of the 
above recruiters at x2183. 


FEBRUARY IS GOING TO BE A VERY BUSY 
month for Career Planning and Placement. More than 
20 recruiters are coming on campus for graduate 
schools and private and government businesses. Stop 
by our Center at 123 Central Services to check our 
list of recruiters and make arrangements to see the 
ones you are interested in now. 


INTERVIEWING SKILLS WORKSHOP coming 
up. The Career Planning and Placement Center is 
sponsoring an interviewing skills workshop given by 
Judith White to develop effectiveness in face-to-face 
interviews on Feb 11 at 7 pm at the Career Planning 
Center, 123 Central Services. Please call x2183 to 
sign up in advance. 


SHEKHINAH MOUNTAINWATER has been 
known by many guises during her long residency in the 
Santa Cruz area. She has a special connection with the 
muses blending music, poetry and storytelling into a 
unique theatre magic. She will perform in a concert on 
Fri, Feb. 6 at the YWCA, 303 Walnut St. at 8 pm. 
This concert is to acknowledge Candelmas, an ancient 
holyday celebrating the waxing light of the coming 
Spring. Cost is $3. For more information call Paige at 
423-8745, for child care reservations, call Julie at 
427-3795 before noon on Feb. 5. 


PETITIONING TO THE ART MAJOR. Second 
page of petition and work due Friday, Feb. 20. Two 
Dimensional work, Room 302 Applied Sciences, 
Three Dimensional work, E100 Performing Arts. 


THE ART HISTORY PROGRAM has invited Dr. 
Arthur Wheelock to give a lecture on Feb. 25 at 7:30 
pm in Thimann 3 entitled “Vermeer and Dutch Art.”” 
Dr. Wheelock is the curator of Dutch and Flemish Art 
at the National Gallery, Washington, DC and is a 
recognized scholar in the field of Dutch Art. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADVISING OFFICE pre- 
sents the following seminar: “‘The Party’s Over,” 
Tuesday, Feb. 10, 5:30-7:00 pm, Rm. 499 Kerr Hall. 
Members of the Santa Cruz County Counseling 


Ut, 


dealing with victims of drug and substance abuse. 


PROPOSAL WRITING AND FUND RAISING, 
a workshop designed to teach its participants tech- 
niques for successfully locating and negotiating with 
public and private funding sources, and for setting up 
their own fund raising activities will be offered Thurs. 
and Fri., Feb. 19 and 20 and Fri., Feb. 27, from 9 am 
to 5 pm in the Cabrillo College Sesnon House. Fees 
are $60 for all three days, $25 for any single day. and 
$50 for any two days. For more information, or to 
register, call Cabrillo College Community Education 
at 425-6331 or 688-6466. 


DON CLARK, LIBRARIAN EMERITUS AT 
UCSC, will address the upcoming meeting of the 
Santa Cruz Historical Society on “Origins of Santa 
Cruz Place Names.” The meeting will held Wed., Feb 
11 at 4 pm in the Upstairs Meeting Room of the main 
Public Library, 224 Church Street, and the public is 
invited. 


AN ALL-DAY TOUR OF TWO RESTORED 
adobes in Sonoma County has been arranged for the 
Adobe Coalition of Santa Cruz, and interested mem- 
bers of the public are invited to participate in the Feb. 
28 event. The tour will include both the Sonoma 
Barracks and the Petaluma Adobe. In addition, a 
catered luncheon will be provided by the Sonoma 
preservation group at their headquarters, the restored 
Toscano Hotel. For more information. contact Edna 
Kimbro at 427-3531. 
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Classified 


SERVICES 

WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, know 
and get what you want, make decis- 
ions and commitments. Based on a 
co-operative problem solving model 
developed by Hogie Wyckoff. Also 
special group for women who wish to 
deal with coming out issues. Sliding 
scale. Laura Davis 662-0460 


Individual or group tutoring in French. 
Price negotiable. Martine, 335-3983 


GAY/LESBIAN community inform- 
ation. Referrals or someone to talk 
to. Referral number: 425-5211 


MATHEMATICS HELP? If you 
are finding that: Mathematics is a 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work with 
a system that combines the fields of 
neurology and linguistics. With this 
system I have unpacked the thinking 
patterns of those people who are 
‘mathematically inclined.’’ You can 
learn to use these same thinking 
patterns! So that you can experience 
mathematics as natural, exciting, and 
esthetically pleasing. Call John 425- 
6549. 


Do you need help sorting out issues 
in your relationship? MEDIAT- 
IONS are one-time intensive inter- 
ventions designed to help you and 
your lover (friend, housemate(s), 
child) express held feelings, check 
out fears, identify problems. and 
make concrete plans for change. $15. 
hour. Laura Davis. 662-0460 


Natural Childbirth classes are now 
being offered by the Santa Cruz 
Women’s Health Center on Sunday 
nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- 
ing and relaxation. Class is open to 
women and partners of all birth 
choices and family styles. For more 
information and registration call 
427-3500. 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 
offers Medical-gynecological ap- 
pointments, supportive abortion 
counseling, ovulation-mucus 
method of birth control, natural 
childbirth classes, health library, 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- 
nesday 10-1 and 7-9 pm.'250 Loc- 
ust St. 427-3500. 


Having Problems? Call us for free, 
confidential, Christian counseling. 
Counsellors for Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. 438-4850. 6 pm-midnight, 
every night. 


JACKIE CHRISTEVE, M.S. 
(CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY). I 
HAVE BEEN A FEMINIST 
THERAPIST IN SANTA CRUZ 
FOR TEN YEARS, USING 
PSYCHOANALYTIC, RADICAL, 
PSYCHIC, AND SPIRITUAL 
METHODS TO AID PEOPLE IN 
THEIR INNER JOURNEY TO- 
WARD SELF-REALIZATION 
AND THE ONWARD ACTUAL- 
WIZATION OF THEIR FULL 
POTENTIAL. EVENING AND 
WEEKEND APPOINTMENTS 
AVAILABLE. SLIDING SCALE 
FEES FROM $20-$35. OFFICE 
IN SANTA CRUZ ON BUSLINE. 
LEAVE MESSAGE AT 425-5211 
OR CALL ME AT HOME FOR 
APPOINTMENT (724-3459). 


Keypuncher needed to type and 
check approx. 4,000 cards. Call Peter 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 426-0955. 

Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 

VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- JOBS ON SHIPS! American. For- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. eign. No experience required. Excel- 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. lent pay. Worldwide travel. Summer 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. job or career. Send $3.00 for inform- 
ation. SEAFAX, Dept. B-14, Box 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING reese Port Angeles Washington 
CO. A full service travel agency 

representing all charter companies CITY ON A HILL is interested in 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 any information about Richard Moll’s 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR previous work at Bowdoin or Vassar 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, Colleges. Please write c/o Editor, 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, CHP, Stonehouse, UCSC 95064 or 
Eurail and Britrail passes. Youth call 429-2430. Thanks 

hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards now 
available. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII— World Airways— 
$299.90 round trip. Ask about our 
great deals on hotel and condo pack- 
ages. THE SLOPES— Whistler, Brit- 
ish Columbia. $375 including round 
trip airfare from LA, accomodations 
for 7 nights and lift tickets for 5 days 
at Whistler Mountain. One-way fares: 
LONDON from $241, Amserdam 
$275, HONG KONG $480. Call 
for other supersaver destinations. 
No. 30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 
425-7822. 


UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL: a healthy, happy learn- 
ing environment for children grades 
K-7. Creative academics, yoga and 
centering, communication skills. Class 
size: 10. Just a few openings. Inquire 
336-5694, 336-5670. 


WANTED 


Wanted: Piano, upright or console, 
in good condition. Donald Wittman, 
Merrill, 429-4445. 


INSTRUCTION 
TUTORING. Fluently English- 
speaking German journalist gives - 
individual private German repetition- 
al lessons and translates. Call Jorgen 
(408) 427-3649 


AUTHENTIC BALINESE 
DANCE CLASSES: Starts Feb. 
16th Mon. and Wed. 2-3:30 pm. 
Place: LOUDEN NELSON 
CENTER. This class will be taught 
by MADE SUKERTI, who just 
moved here from Bali. Please pre- 
register by calling 338-4204. Class 
length 10 weeks 


TYPING 

TYPING, quick, accurate, minor 
editing included. 425-0398 evenings. 
Deborah 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
secretary 476-4951 . 


JANE DOE SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE, ACCURATE EDITING, 
PROOFING ON IBM CORRECT- 
ING TYPEWRITER. TERM 
PAPERS, MAUSCRIPTS @ 4¢ per 
line. Conveniently located on Pacific Ave. 
Mall, 105 Soquel, Suite 7. Ask for Jane at 
423-5582; after 5 call 427-1722. 


It also means an optimum learning situation and 
an optimum living environment. We are a fast- 


expanding NCR Engineering & Manufacturing 


FRENCH AND SPANISH TU- 
TORING from an experienced tri- 
lingual French woman. Call Florence 
429-1735. 


organization that specializes in developing and 
producing dedicated computer systems for indus- 
trial data collection. We're in Sunnyvate, adjacent 
to San Jose and about 35 miles from San Francisco. 


We've created working solutions for some 200 


Fortune 500 companies. Probably no other single 
NCR operation serves such a breadth of U.S. 
industry so directly ... or offers more diversity or 
long term growth potential. The integrated hard- 
ware-software solutions you'll be developing are 
“complete turnkey systems that will involve you 
in the very latest distributed network architecture, 
data communications, microprocessors, input- 
output devices; terminals, controllers and CPU's. 
And, finally, you'll be in a high-demand “specialty” 
where every problem is different... and stimulating. 


HELP WANTED 
Attention FACULTY and STAFF. 
We're looking for experienced SEM- 
INAR/workshop leaders. If you’re 
interested in leading SEMINARS 
contact SEMINAR SERVICES 
unLTD., PO box 1114 Capitola, 
95010 or call 462-2713 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED, 4- 
6 hours nightly, photo related, apply 
in person. Lightning Lab, 119 Wal- 
nut, S.C. 


Custom B&W printer. experience 
needed. nightly. Apply in person. 
Lightning Lab; 119 Walnut S.C. 


An equal opportunity employer 


STUDENTS, PEOPLE—Essays, 
termpapers, business letters, man- 
uscripts, statistical and technical 


. reports, resumes typed accurately, 


quickly. Spelling, punctuation cor- 
rection. TEN YEARS EXPER- 
IENCE IBM Selectric Ann Cook 
423-2429, 425-5211. 


French & English typing from tapes 
or manuscripts. Martine, 335-3983 


MOVING, MUST SELL: Com- 
plete double bed, year old, $75. 
Armchair, $20. Lamp, $8. Call 
Sandy, 426-2760, ASAP. 


Porsche 1964 S.C. $3300. Phone 
475-1862. 


’ 
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1980-1981 EE’s AND COMPUTER SCIENCE GRADUATES 


Today, in 
unnyvale, Calif. 
NCR means being 
n the vanguard Of 
ndustrial data 
acquisition. 


On-Campus 
interviews: 


WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 


18 


Learn about other factors that make 


us an exciting place to begin your 
career. Schedule an on-campus 


interview through 


your Placement 


Office, or write: Mr. Hal Burton, 


NCR Corporation, 370 San Aleso 
Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086. 


NCR 


Complete Computer Systems 


The Record Factory welcomes 
Woody Simmons to UCSC 


Her newest release is now on sale 


> R8s 


LP or Tape 


WOODY 
SIMMONS 


See her INCONCERT at Kresge College, Feb. 7, 8pm 


S The Record Factory carries a complete line of 
'y : Olivia Records and other women’s music. 


